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FARMALL-A FEATURES 


@ ** Culti - Vision ** —You 
can see your work. 


Comfort—No neck 
craning, no body twist- 
ing. Sponge-rubber up- 
holstered seat. You can 
drive comfortably, sit- 
ting or standing. 


Four-speed transmission 
—2'%4 to 10 miles per 
hour. Variable gover- 
nor—you can control 
traveling speeds within 
“inches per hour.” 


Valve-in-head 4-cylin- 
der engine with Tocco- 
hardened crankshaft, 








full force-feed lubrica- 
tion, 


The small all-purpose 
tractor with replaceable 
cylinders. 


High-grade ball and 
roller bearings at 29 
points. ... 15 rawhide 
spring-loaded dust and 
oil seals. 


Adjustable wheel tread 
—40 to 48 in. Ground 
clearance, 211 inches. 





Most complete line of 
direct-attachable ma- 
chines. 





SPECIAL 


ore Yt Ys, The New mall 
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wm Culti-Vision 


MALL 
with 


*“Culti-Vision” gives you 
a clear view of your work, 
while you sit comfortably 
in the large sponge-rub- 
ber upholstered seat. Row 
crops can be cultivated 
cleaner, with less damage 
to the crop and with fewer 
field stops, when the driver 
rides a FARMALL-A with 
**Culti-Vision.’’ Direct- 
attachable planters, cul- 
tivators, etc., are available 
for corn, cotton, and all 
other row crops, including 
vegetables. 


Here is power farming NEWS 
every farmer has been waiting for: 


International Harvester announces the NEW McCor- 
mick-Deering FARMALL-A—the smallest Farmall 
ever built—a rubber-tired combination of modern 
power and efficiency, at a new low Farmall price! 

Seventeen years ago Harvester engineering pro- 
duced the original McCormick-Deering Farmall. 
Nearly half a million Farmalls followed in the swift 
march of all-purpose power. Now the pace setter sets 
a new pace with FARMALL-A, designed to do all the 
work on the small farm, or to replace the last team on 
the big farm. 

Visit the McCormick-Deering dealer and get ac- 
quainted with the powerful go-getting FARMALL-A. 





And remember, the supply will not be plentiful for some 
time to come. Get your order in early. 
Catalog will be sent on request. 


EQUIPMENT 
is available to 
meet every re- 

quirement. 
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Why Chevrolet Leads 


in Motor Truck Sales 


Chevrolet trucks lead all other makes in 
1939—as in 1938—because truck users 
everywhere know that Chevrolet is the 
best buy on the market, and because 
Chevrolet’s great variety of models 
makes the advantages of Chevrolet’s re- 
nowned performance and economy avail- 
able for every type of truck operation. 

You have your choice of Chevrolet 
trucks in nine different wheelbases, in 
17 different models. Among them is a 
Chevrolet fitted to your particular 
transportation job. 

Truck users everywhere know Chev- 


rolet’s reputation for low-cost oper- 


ation, for gasoline and oil economy, for 
dependability and long life. You should 
know also that—along with lower fuel 
costs and lower upkeep costs—Chev- 


rolet’s prices are lower, too. 


Visit your Chevrolet dealer . . . let 
him show you the truck model best suited 
to your needs ... let him demonstrate 
its advantages . . . let him show you 
certified A. A. A. proof of Chevrolet’s 
remarkable economy. You will see then 
why the sales records show a startling 
swing to Chevrolet—and why you too 
should use the truck that costs less to 


buy and less to keep. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
General Motors Instalment Plan — convenient, economical monthly payments. A General Motors Value. 


/CHEVROLET 


THE THRIFT- CARRIERS 


FOR THE NATION 
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Published in The greatest 
this space star of the 
@very month screen! 





This editorial lion congratulates the Brit- 
ish lion on the co-operation offered in 
“Goodbye Mr. Chips” 


Paws Across the Sea 
* * * *« 


We now turn the column over to Alex- 
ander Woollcott, The Town Crier, who 
first told America about James Hilton’s 
novel, and was the first to see the finished 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer picture. 

~*~ «+ * »* 

Mr. Woollcott’s “piece of personal testi- 
mony”’ follows: “I have just undergone 
the memorable experience of witnessing 
the best moving picture I have ever seen. 
It is ‘Goodbye Mr. Chips’. 

x ** * * 
“Translated into a screen play by the 
same Englishman to whom we owe the 
unforgettable tragedy called ‘Journey's 
End’, directed by an American, Sam 
Wood, who crossed the Atlantic for the 
purpose, and with the schoolmaster him- 
self superbly embodied by the magnifi- 
cent young actor Robert Donat, Hilton’s 
gentle masterpiece has at last found its 
way to the screen. 

x * ** *& 


“‘A beautiful and perhaps immortal story 
has been translated from one medium to 
another with tenderness and imagination 
and genius. 

~ *%* ** »* 


“I am here to testify that in my own ex- 
perience the most moving of all moving 
pictures, is the one called “Goodbye Mr. 
—_ «+f *« « 

End quote. Goodbye Mr. Woollcott! 
“Hello Mr. Chips’’! 





Supporting Robert Donat is Miss Greer 
Garson, a brilliant newcomer. She’s 
“Mrs. Chips’”’. 

* * * * 
-“The Wizard of Oz”’ 


— Lea 


The Wizard of Hollywood 


_ 


Next month 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
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extraordinary 
agricultural party of the year is James 


flop man of the most 
E. Rice of Egg and Apple Farm, Tru- 
mansburg, N. Y., Emeritus Cornell pro- 
fessor, who as Chairman of the 
World’s Poultry Congress (Cleveland 
July 28—-August 7th, hope you can go) 
organized and led the huge effort. 
Last year he flew around Seuth Ameri- 
ea stirring up chickens and pesos for 


the Congress. On August 8th friends 
expect to see him take the longest 
breath of relief in his 74 years. 
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‘ai Yiayw We believe that all the advertisements Ia 
Fair | lay this magazine are trustworthy. To prove 
our faith by works, we will make good to actual subserib- 
ers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we can not guarantee 
a pig’s tail to curl in any particular direction, so we shall 
not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest 
bankrupts. This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers always say, “I saw your ad- 
vertisement in Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife. This 
will secure prompt attention to your order. 
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Lees a FORD V8 TRUCK help you 


ect your work done 





EPereneance, fast-moving Ford V-8 
Truck power will help make your farming 
Operations more profitable. 

Check this statement with an “on-the-job” 
test. Arrange with your Ford dealer to try 
a Ford V-8 Truck on your own farm, doing 
your own work. 

As you use this truck, you’ll realize that 
here is dependable, modern farm power. 
You’ll say to yourself, ““That’s the reason why 
there are more Ford V-8 Trucks in use today 


than any other make.” 


A TRUCK FOR EVERY 


SIZE 


Take particular note of how much work a 
V-type eight-cylinder truck engine can do on 
a little gas. And when you start off with a 
heavy load in tough going, you will be 
impressed by its power and smoothness. 
Here is a piece of farm equipment that 
will be glad to work for you the year round, 
in the field and out. Make an “on-the-job” 
test and prove this to yourself. Ford Motor 
Company, builders of Ford V- 8 and Mercury 
Cars, Ford Trucks, Commercial Cars, Station 


Wagons and Transit Buses. 


AND TYPE OF FARM 
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SUEINKOLULVO OR AO sre ——___ 
WILL ASTONISH YOU! (Akeeeeneas: 


| some odd jobs and minor improve- 
| ments. In all eleven different men have 
| been engaged for a few days or several 
| weeks. The highest priced man, sup- 
| posedly a_ skilled craftsman, did the 
| poorest job. The cheapest man proved 
| to be an intolerable loafer who soon 
| took his leave. Most of the others, with 
| 


6 





ALL OF US 








“id 
/ 


or without supervision, have given an 
~ | honest day’s work, faithfully followed 

| instructions. The joy of all has been 
John Lang, the carpenter, skilled, ex- 
perienced and competent. Each morn- 
ing he came with his day’s work fully 
| planned, his material ordered in ad- 
| vance, not only prepared to make each 
hour well worth the 65 cents he charged 
but anxious also to give us the finest 
job he could. Whether building a port- 
able hog house out of old lumber, fix- 
| ing up a grain bin, or fitting some diffi- 
cult screens, John drove every nail as 
though his future depended upon that 
day’s workmanship. We respect a man 
like John Lang—well, more than we can 
respect some eminent governors of states 


PLYMOUTH ISTHE — Reece 
QUALITY CAR OF “ALL 3! ia 


Conspicuous in the news lately has 


Of 25 Big Features Found in Most High-Priced Cars oe te oe ewe A 
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hourly wages” to skilled workers hired 
| on WPA projects. In New York, where 
| the strike started, WPA paid unskilled 
men $56 for up to 112 hours a month, 
while the plumbers were getting $84 for 
25 big only 42 hours’ work a month, or four 





Three” low-priced cars ith somany 


EFORE YOU BUY ANY NEW CAR, ; 
of the 25 big features found in most 


see the famous Quality Chart 

at your Plymouth dealer’s. Get the high-priced cars. 
Here’s the score: of these 
ll features, the Plymouth “Roadking” 


has 20...the ‘De Luxe,” 24! 
~ 


straight facts about value! 
times as much.... 
This month “The Open Meeting,” Page 
lf vou’ve never driven a 30, reports what readers in four corners 
aA ORE Birk AER EN of the country think about relief. No 
Mad fin : reasonable person wants relief withheld 
drive one now! PLymoutH Dr- from anyone in need; nor can one object 
VISION OF CHRYSLER CoRPO- to the fair efforts of organized labor to 
RATION, Detroit, Michigan. improve general wage levels. Possibly 
_%\ TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’, C.B.S. NET- a New York plumber on private employ- 
‘weal WORK, THURS., 9-10 P. M., E. D. S.T. ment should have $2 an hour. More 


likely such a wage has drastically re- 
Fossa S ASS duced the total amount of employment 


for plumbers. Certainly the cost of build- 
OFS 685 ing has prevented much _ construction 
from being undertaken, and thus reduced 
—DELIVERED IN DETROIT. Prices the number of jobs for men in the build- 
inctede att federal tances tremeverss- | ing trades. . . . Union leaders have 
not included. unwisely insisted on wage scales in relief 
eee Se eee SOOO OR. PF work that have been destructive to sen- 
ene hehe cana anon sible relief administration. Relief should 

be sufficient to take care of people. But 

the hours should not be shorter nor the 


Plymouth is the on/y one of “A 


















GREAT 1939 PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL PICK-UP! 


on 14-ton—116” wheelbase—6” 


——— . double-drop frame—10” 
clutch—‘‘L-Head’’ engine 

S ) with compression ratio of 
a Mr) 6.7 to 1. And it’s low priced! 


Ni price—balance in low monthly in- 
stalments.See your Plymouthdealer. 














BUILDS 


PLYMOUTH GREAT CARS 





wages higher than private employment 
can meet. Further, the fear of being 
unable to get back on relief if a private 
job doesn’t last should be entirely re- 
moved. Correct those two conditions, and 





| thousands, while equally well cared-for 


n 


d 


1939 * 


when in distress, will prefer to seek reg- 


ular instead of relief jobs. Everybody 
will be better off. 
, ae a ae 4 


Whose fault? The junior-senior recep 
tion was over. A 16-year-old boy, whose 
father I know, joined high school friends 
—a place for a snack 
Not too far 


to find more gaiety 
to eat. another dance or so. 


| 
| 


away down an Illinois highway the glow- | 


ing sign of “Pete’s Stables” a “dine and 
dance” 
protested against offensive language from 
older men at a nearby table. Outside, a 
few minutes later, he was left lying un- 


conscious, his skull fractured from the | 
blow of a fist. He was buried a week later. | 


zx & & & 


The coroner’s inquest revealed a sordid 
story of liquor sales to minors. Unveiled 
in raw unpleasantness was a new kind of 
liquor problem. the roadside saloon, open 
at all hours, with no scruple as to age or 
kind of customers, so long as they buy. A 
rural problem, this is. The dine and dance 
dumps are going beyond city and town 
lines, beyond ordinary police surveillance. 
Either rural townships will eventually 
vote such places out of business, or pay 
the cost of adequate policing—or more 
stories like this will have to be told. 


x*wkert 


Young people want to go places, do 
things, want to gather for dancing and 
fun where older eyes are not too stern. 
The bums who run liquor joints know 
that, and profit. Why shouldn't some 
decent restaurant or ice-cream parlor 
owner, or even a drug store owner, in 
every town and village be encouraged by 
the respectable people to provide danc- 
ing space and a music machine? The 
youngsters are looking for fun, more 
than for liquor. Give them room to 
swing where they won't have to buy 
booze! 


x FF © @ 


Boys sometimes get the idea that their 


life on the farm is pretty dull. Too much 
work, not enough play, or not enough 
things to play at, and not enough other 
fellows to do things with. These are com- 
plaints not lightly to be shrugged or 
scolded off. Despite the fine work of 4-H 
and F. F. A., four-fifths of farm boys 
belong to no organization of young peo- 


ple. Parents are often more aware than | 
they admit of the boys’ need for different | 


Many of them may find the 
pages to the right, entitled 
an answer to their 


activities, 
item a few 
“Farm Boy Scouts.” 


wishes. 


Whether a neighborhood has one | 


boy, two, or a dozen, the Boy Scout pro- | 


gram can offer the boys something to do 
that is fun and that also will help them 
all through life. Any boy, his father, 
mother or friend who will write to me 
of interest in Rural Scouting may be 
assured of full information as to how to 
get started. 


VIA Em 





joint, welcomed them. The boy | 
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DANDRO/F 


™™ LISTERINE! 


Reaches and kills Pityrosporum 
ovale, which causes dandruff 
--. scalp becomes cleaner, 
fresher, healthier 


Don’t go around with a case of dan- 
druff that humiliates you and dis- 
gusts others. Start using Listerine 
Antiseptic and massage once a day 
at least. Twice a day is better. 


This amazingly delightful treat- 
ment has proved successful in labo- 
ratory and clinic. Countless men and 
women use no other. 


Listerine Antiseptic, famous for 25 
years as a mouth wash and gargle, 
succeeds so brilliantly in controlling 
dandruff because it gives scalp, hair, 
and hair follicles an antiseptic bath 
which removes ugly flakes and kills 
the queer, bottle-shaped germ (Pity- 
rosporum ovale) which causes dan- 
druff. 


Start with Listerine Antiseptic and 
continue the treatments regularly. 
Results will delight and amaze you. 
No other remedy that we know of has 
such a clinical record of success in 
such a large majority of cases. 


Even after dandruff has disap- 
peared, it is wise to massage with 
Listerine Antiseptic at regular inter- 
vals to guard against reinfection. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 





THE TREATMENT 


MEN: Douse Listerine Antiseptic on 
the scalp at /east once a day. WOMEN: Part 
the hair at various places, and apply 
Listerine Antiseptic right along the part 
with a medicine dropper, to avoid wet- 
ting the hair excessively 

Always follow with vigorous and per- 
sistent massage with fingers or a good 
hair brush. But don’t expect overnight 


results, because germ 










conditions cannot be 
cleared up that fast 
Genuine Listerine Anti- 
septic iS guaranteed not 
to bleach the hair or 
affect texture 














LISTERINE 


THE PROVED TREATMENT FOR 


DANDRUFF 
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OME of the folks who depend on 

horses for farm work would be dis- 

appointed if they did not find on 
this page a reminder that Dobbin necds 
plenty of salt and water on hot summer 
days. 

Their concern is not so much a matter 
of sentiment, as it is of dollars and cents. 
Horses that go without water from early 
morning to noon, or from noon to late 
evening, and without salt from one Sunday 
morning to the next, are in no shape to 
do hard work in hot weather. 

Tractor owners, too, dare not overlook 
the fact that their power plants need 
different care in summer, when the danger 
of overheating is greatest. Grass, bugs. 
trash and dirt clog the air passages, and 
Under such conditions. 
The oil level 


lower radiation. 
water boils away faster. 
needs careful watching. 
To get the best out of a 
August, flush the radiator; clean outside 
screen and fins; keep fan belt snug; use 
high-grade oil; keep valves adjusted and 
timed: check spark timing; keep car- 
buretor adjusted; clean air filter. 


tractor in 


Late summer pasture? Try Sudan. 
Ti that won't make it, nothing can. 


@ It’s an unusual August that doesn't 
make native pastures call for help. On 
many a farm, the help needed is found 
in Sudan grass—a crop that is not too 
particular about soil or the amount of 
water it gets. Moreover, it will produce a 
green bite for cows in six weeks or so 
from planting. 

Sudan for late summer pasture gives 
the permanent pasture a rest from over- 
grazing and trampling which cause wash- 
ing and give weeds a chance to grow. If 
Sudan pasture gets ahead of the cows, 
cut it and put it in the silo. It makes 
good silage if ensiled with molasses, phos- 
phoric acid or powdered whey (or mixed 
with corn). 

With so much emphasis on pasture. 
however, don't overlook this: Good cows 
on pasture need grain even though the 
pasture is good. 


Lye or chlorine 
Helps the milking machine. 


@ August adds its testimony to the fact 
that the milking machine can be either 
a source of satisfaction or just another 
headache, depending on the person who 
uses it and takes care of it. 

It is not that the milker is a complex 
machine; it is anything but that. Simple 
and dependable as it is, however. it will 
not clean and sterilize itself after it is 
used, any more than the separator will. 

Neither is there anything complex or 
dificult about keeping the milker clean 




















~ 





“Calling all tractors. . . . Calling all tractors. . . . Dinner in ten minutes” 


so it will produce milk with a low bacteria 
count. It’s as simple as this: 
Immediately after milking, draw a pail 
of cold water through the units, then fol- 
low with two or three gallons of hot water 


(165° F.). Brush the pail and head with 
hot water and washing powder (not 


soap), wash the outside of rubber parts 
and pail with hot water. invert the pail 
and hang up the head so that they can 
dry thoroughly. Fill the milk tubes and 
teat cups with an antiseptic solution— 
chlorine (200 parts of available chlorine 
per million), or lye (14% solution). 
Just before milking, drain the antiseptic 
from tubes and teat cups, assemble the 
units, draw a pail of cold water through 
the machine to remove traces of antiseptic 





NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Plant turnips. 

Requeen bees. 

Set out rhubarb. 

Make trench silo. 

Repair feed bunks. 

Build a septic tank. 

Install chutes in granary. 

Molt and recondition hens. 

Sow cover crop in the orchard. 
Tie leaves over cauliflower heads. 
Clean up all pieces of boards with nails 


in. 

Put concrete curb and platform on the 
well. 

Start Oriental poppies; stake marigold 
plants. 


Ask the wife if she has her jelly ready 
to take to the fair. 

Put the old stave silo in shape—not just 
before filling, but now. 
Plant quick-maturing sweet 
snap beans for fall use. 


corn and 


solution, and the milker is ready to use. 

If there is any special precaution in hot 
weather, it is this: Keep up the strength 
of the chlorine solution. 


fre you cooling milk with ice? 
Use kilowatts and cut the price. 


@ Ina tank-type cooler, it takes from one 
to 14% kilowatt hours to cool 100 pounds 
of milk to 40° F. It takes 30 pounds of 
ice to do the same work. 

If current costs three cents a kilowatt 
hour, the total cost for electricity will be 
around 12 or 13 cents a hundred pounds. 
With ice, it will run about 15 or 16 cents. 

Farms without electricity can use a 
cooler operated by gasoline engine, and 
replace the gasoline engine with electric 
motor when electricity comes to stay. 


My pen in August wants to sing 
About the profits legumes bring. 


@ For the benefit of those folks who are 
seeding alfalfa late this summer, we pass 
along the findings of R. H. Walker and 
the late P. E. Brown, with lime and in- 
oculation on Grundy silt loam in Iowa: 

No alfalfa grew on plots without lime 
or inoculation. Lime alone produced no 
alfalfa to speak of; neither did inocula- 
tion. Both lime and inoculation were es- 
sential to satisfactory yield. They also in- 
creased palatability and feeding value. 


August’s thundershowers and heat 
To tardy corn are mighty sweet. 
M. Glen Kirkpatrick 
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by aluminum 





One interview from our 
search to find one American 


who has not been benefited 








OE WANTED THE REAL LOW-DOWN 
(AND GOT IT) 


JOE: Aren’t you fellows stretching it just a bit 
when you say that the only reason there can be 
an aluminum business is because it saves money 
for ordinary people like me? 


US: That’s the net of it, Joe. Every pound of aluminum 
we sell is bought to make something cheaper or better. 
When a man in Boston makes a part of his shoe- 
machine out of aluminum, what he is really driving at 


is to make shoes cheaper for you to buy. 


JOE: My wife is buying a new dress tomorrow. 
What’s aluminum got to do with the cost of that? 
US: That’s easy. The people who make rayon find alumi- 
num the best metal for many parts of their machines. 
The dye people use aluminum vats. The machines on 
which cloth is woven have aluminum parts; so do 
sewing machines. Using aluminum is one of the many 
things these people do to produce a dress your wife 
will rave over, for what you can afford to pay. 


JOE: I get the point. But I work in a machine 
shop, and I know that aluminum costs more 
than most other metals we work with. 


US: Steel costs more than iron, but it does things iron 
can’t do. Aluminum is like that. When saving weight 


will save money, aluminum is usually the cheapest way 
to do it. And we're doing everything we know how to 


make it still cheaper. 
JOE: What’s the point of that? 


US: So we can sell more. That’s what we’re in business 
for, you know. 

JOE: Sounds like common sense to me. And thanks 
for the low-down. Why don’t you put our talk 
into one of your ads? It clears up a lot of things I 
didn’t realize before. 


P. S. Here it is, and Joe’s not the one we're looking for. 
Aluminum Company of America, 1905-H Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Firestone 


GROUND GRIP TIRES 


THE ONLY TIRES MADE WITH TRIPLE-BRACED TRACTION BARS 


Ss 
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The biggest selling tractor tire 


in America — in fact ever since 
Firestone pioneered and 
developed the first practical 
pneumatic tractor tire and put the 


IN SALES farm on rubber, Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires have been the first 


choice of farmers everywhere. 


Firestone Ground Grip Tires 


provide greater traction and 
FIRS 7 draw-bar pull and positive 
cleaning action. The continuous 
tread design makes Firestone 


IN PERFORMANCE 


Ground Grip Tires the most 
comfortable, easiest riding 
traction tires ever built. 

Only Firestone Ground Grip 
Tires provide Triple-braced 


é ] traction bars — 52 to 89 extra “ 
Ney inches of traction bar length— Fi restone 
32% greater tread bar surface § 
contact—2 Lz Pio tread—Gum- } Pp U T T i | | > 
IN VFR SS Dipped cord body—extra layers FARM ON 


Gum-Dipped cords under tread. 
RUBBER 






Firestone Ground Grip Tires save 
Z 


7, in 


25% in time and up to 33! 

fuel over steel-lug wheels. The 
Firestone Tire Changeover Plan 
enables you to replace steel-lug 


rheels with Fires 2 G d 
IN ECONOMY Grip Tires - ae eiiees. Beats 


performance at no extra cost. 





Call on your nearby Implement Dealer, Firestone Tire 
Dealer or Firestone Auto Supply and Service Store and 
find out how little it costs to put YOUR farm on rubber 
See Firestone Tires made in the Firestone Factory and Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, 
Exhibition Building at New York World’s Fair. Also Margaret Speaks and the Firestone Symphony 


visit the Firestone Exhibit at the Golden Gate Orchestra, under direction of Alfred Wallenstein, 
International Exposition at San Francisco. Monday evenings, Nationwide N.B.C. Red Network. 





ar. nil 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
Without obligation on my part, please send me: 

O Acopy of the new Farm Guide Book. 

O Information about the Firestone Farm Tire 








NEW LOW PRICES ON THE FAMOUS 
Firestone STANDARD TIRE 


AS LOW AS 
O Full details of the Firestone Tire Changeover Plan. 


( Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip Tires 
with my own tractor on my own farm. 


















It’s big... it’s tough... it’s packed 
¥, with thousands upon thousands of 
w miles of safer, more dependable 
mm service. It’s backed by a written 
Lifetime Guarantee, No Time or 
Mileage Limit. It’s the value — 
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IT’S A FACT—MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 
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The Harvest Fair Outpulls 
World’s Fairs This Month 
TOURISTS now crossing the continent 
toward the World’s Fairs in New York 
and San Francisco see a third and greater 
fair along the way: The land giving up 
its harvest. 

Apricots and Bartlett pears are ripe 


in California, currants in New York, 
blueberries in western Maine, water- 
melons in Dixie, Yellow Transparent 


apples in Ohio, peaches in North Caro- 
lina and Arkansas, sweet cherries in 
Oregon. 

Harvest is claiming a wide range of 
field crops—wheat in Wisconsin, oats in 
Indiana, alfalfa in Illinois, early potatoes 
1: Pennsylvania, tobacco in North Caro- 
lina. Peppermint, a fertile source of farm 
income for Michigan farmers, is perfum- 
ing the air around St. Johns in Clinton 
county, where harvest is getting started. 

Farm pests are just as active as farmers 


in getting their harvesting done. In 
Burlington county, New Jersey, army 


worms are attacking can-house tomatoes. 
In northern Nevada locusts are trying 
to get over tin barriers. In Iowa chinch 
bugs are complaining because rain has 
given them a setback. 

In South Dakota wise old grasshoppers 
are teaching their children what poison 
bait looks and tastes like. Japanese 
beetles in Delaware are dodging lead 
arsenate and beetle traps. Crows caw in 
Charles City County, Virginia, because 
farmers are collecting 15 cents a head 
under a new crow bounty. 


TALL CORN 

PETER TUMBLEDOWN, who shies at 
tall corn “because you can’t see when the 
cows get in it,” would feel mighty uneasy 
in Iowa this On July 4, when 
“knee-high” corn is tall enough for good 
corn, farmers reported stalks towering 
nine, ten and eleven feet high, with ears 
of reach of the average 


season. 


forming out 
husker. 

Claiming the first heat in the perennial 
race is Vernon C. Miller, Butler county. 
The ‘day after the Fourth he reported a 
20-acre field of hybrid corn averaging 
eight feet tall, and an acre of open- 
pollinated, planted April 23, averaging 
eleven feet. He pulled up a stalk and 
took it to Waterloo to back up his claim. 
The stalk measured 12 feet 4 inches, al- 
ready eligible for the state fair contest 
which starts at 12 feet. 


Chortling over the progress of the 1939 
crop, lowa farmers are confident an “out- 
sider” won't take the state fair prize 
this year. They are still smarting over 
their defeat two years ago by an Ar- 
kansan. 

IN THE MOVIES 

INTO the movies goes Bill, a two-year-old 
Jersey White Giant rooster weighing 
about 12 pounds and belonging to Mrs. 
O. Whit Darden, Sampson county, North 
Carolina. Recently Mrs. Darden told Carl 
Spencer. editor of “Odd Facts in Caro- 
lina,” that Bill would catch grains of 
corn tossed to him much as a hound dog 








will catch bits of corn bread. The fact 
was published in several of the North 
Carolina papers and immediately Mrs. 
Darden had an inquiry from Universal 
Pictures. 

Within a few days, Ty Sanders of At- 
lanta arrived at the Darden farm and took 
500 feet of film of Mrs. Darden pitching 
corn to Bill, who got into the Universal 
strip, “Stranger Than Fiction.” 


EVERYWHERE A PIG, PIG 
“HERE a pig, there a pig, everywhere a 
pig, pig.” 

The size of the 1939 spring pig crop 
gives farmers ample license to use that 
line when they sing together “Ole Mac- 
donald Had a Farm.” 

A crop 20% larger than last year is 
what the June R. F. D. pig survey shows. 
This biggest-since-1933 spring crop (52,- 
314,000 head) is possible in spite of 
heavy farrowing losses, because 25% 
more sows are working than in the spring 
of 1938. 

In spite of heavy losses, there were 


some amazingly big litters. A Chester 


White sow belonging to W. C. Callison, 
Brookfield, Missouri, farrowed 22 pigs in 
April. And that isn’t the whole story. 
It was her third litter in 371 days, and 
there were 20 pigs in each of the other 
two litters. Callison saved 55 out of the 
62 pigs. 

On top of the big spring crop there 
is promise of a much bigger fall crop 
than last year. Uncle Sam’s pig counters 
say 16% more sows will farrow between 
June 1 and September 1 than for the 
same period in 1938. If that comes true, 
then the increase in hogs over last year 
will be the biggest increase for any year 
on record. 

Any question about what this huge 
swine population will eat seems to be 
answered by the 200-odd million bushels 
of old corn on which the government has 
made loans, and which apparently is 
going to be put in the supply column 
along with the 1939 crop, which may go 
60,000,000 bushels ahead of 1938—if one 
dares guess so early in summer. 


DROWNED OUT 

RAIN instead of drought plagues crops 
in northeastern Mississippi this summer. 
Consistent downpours rotted seeds. 

Rank grass caused humorists to put up 
signs such as “Don’t walk on the grass; 
my cotton’s underneath.” 

Meeting at State College, Miss., last 
month, out-of-Delta farmers prophesied 
their food and feed crops would be cut 
to 40% of normal, their cotton crops to 
50%. They appealed to Washington to 
let them buy government loan cotton at 
five cents a pound in amounts equal to 
the difference between normalcy and 1939 
production. 

In western 
farmers abandoned Washington pleas for 
the old adage “A goose can eat four 
times as much grass as a horse.” They 
bought or leased flocks of geese, turned 
them loose in their cotton fields. Quack- 
ing and gulping 16 hours a day, the geese 
are doing the job. Sam Price of Manili 
estimates that geese saved him $50 chop- 


Mississippi county, Ark., 


ping wages in two months. 
UNION SILO 
BUILDING a new silo? You can be glad 
you don’t have to put it up in New York 
City. 

One of the silo manufacturers, whose 
silo stands on the grounds of the New 
York World's Fair, says it cost right 
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Here’s I. H. C.’s new tractor Farmall “A.” The motor is offset to the left, the seat to 

the right, so that the operator can see the row beneath and straight ahead of him. 

The tractor weighs 1,700 pounds, sells at a base price of $515, carries rubber tires 
exclusively. 


close to $1,000, because of union labor 
rules. to erect the silo: and that out on 
the farms, with the manufacturer’s own 
crew of men, it costs $100 to do the 
same job. 


POULTRY MARKET, N. Y. 
LETTERS between Edw. A. O'Neal. 


president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
mayor of New York City, reveal that a 
proposed new terminal market for re- 
ceiving all truck and rail shipments of 
poultry into New York City, the world’s 
biggest poultry market (and now pro- 
nounced racket-free), should lower the 
price of poultry to the consumer four 
cents a pound. That reduction is what 
the mayor expects. 

Poultry growers should get more, says 
Mayor LaGuardia, because the savings 
will be divided between producer, con- 
sumer and distributor. “This is not the- 
ory,” snaps the mayor. “I have actually 
proven it in our city markets.” One out of 
every five live chickens sold in terminal 
markets goes to New York. 


Milk Drivers Want More 

From Dairymen’s Checks 

THE fatter milk checks expected by mar- 
ket milk farmers in the New York milk- 
shed following reinstatement of the fed- 
eral-state marketing agreement will not 
be so fat if milk wagon drivers get what 
they want. 

Before the agreement went into effect 
July 1, the milk drivers’ union (some 
20,000 members) demanded a five-day 
week, an increase in drivers’ wages and a 
limitation on number of bottles delivered 
daily by each driver. 

Said the dealers: “In the demands 
made by drivers are 50 separate items, 
every one of which adds to the cost of 
milk. If met, the demands would increase 
the cost of milk two cents a quart. New 
York’s milk drivers now average $50 a 
week. Their wages are well ahead of 
those paid in comparable industries, and 
are about 4% above the peak wages of 
1929, though cost of living is 16% lower.” 

Wages are the biggest single item of 


cost in delivering milk. There used to be 
7.200 drivers who left milk bottles on 
doorsteps in Chicago; now there are 
1.700. They get all the way from $30 to 
$115 a week. Their average day’s work 
is 250 quarts. 

\s higher wages put cost of delivery 
up, the number of drivers’ jobs fell off 
because the higher cost of milk drove 
buyets to stores. That is, some get more 
money, others lost their jobs. Forty per 
cent of Chicago’s milk now goes through 
stores which sell down to four cents a 
quart below doorstep prices. People buy 
more evaporated milk, too. Milk peddlers 
have cut in on the dealers’ business. 


NEW TRACTORS 
TWO new tractors and a new tractor 
factory are the gifts June and July make 
to the land. On Henry Ford’s estate at 
Dearborn, Michigan, June 28, eight-year- 
old David McLaren demonstrated the 
long-expected Ford tractor to hundreds 
of implement dealers, farm paper editors, 
engineers, college professors and others 
interested in farm power. 

Pulling implements made by Harry 


« 





Ferguson, North Lrelander, who invented 
the tractor three years ago, the stubby 
and extremely light tractor, plowed deep 
and wide, whirled around in circles, ran 
over huge beams, and yanked the plow 
into steel plates driven into the earth. 
This final feat was to show how the low 
point of gravity and downward line of 
force pulls the front wheels forward and 
down when the plow strikes an obstruc- 
tion. Easy-working hydraulic lift, flexi- 
bility in close corners were demonstrated. 

This first Ford tractor since 1920 will 

sell for $585 (at Detroit). Key imple 
ments are a two-bottom 14-inch plow 
that sells for $85, and two types of cul- 
tivators. The implements are coupled 
closely to the tractor. A seat of plastic 
made from “field grass” is something 
new in tractor manufacture. 
@ Another gathering of folks interested 
in farm power was the dedication June 27 
of the Arthurdale (West Virginia) Co- 
operative Tractor Plant in which Uncle 
Sam has a $325.000 stake ($125,000 for 
erection of the building and $200,000 for 
working capital). Two of the Arthurdale 
tractors were on view. 

It was two years ago that the Duplex 
Company, of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
started to manufacture co-op tractors. 
Now that the co-ops themselves have 
taken over production of the assembled 
tractors in the new plant at Arthurdale, 
the Duplex Company has entered suit 
for $376,574 damages against the co-ops. 

Last year’s co-op tractors ranged in 
price from $900 to $1375, sold princi- 
pally in Michigan and Indiana. 

@ Last Wednesday the International 
Harvester Company unveiled a new light 
Farmall at Chicago. See photo, top of 
page. The first Farmall was built 17 


years ago. 


FARMS ARE SELLING 
FOND story of skeptics in the Dakotas 


concerns the automobile agent who rubbed 
his hands at the 300% increase in his 


Henry Ford, David McLaren and the long-expected Ford tractor. 
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truck sales in South Dakota, only to learn 
that families were making the purchases 
in order to move out of the state. 

Last month, officials of the Eighth Dis- 
trict of the Federal Land Bank at Omaha 
rubbed their hands, but for a different 
reason. Farm sales for Iowa, Nebraska, 
Wyoming and South Dakota for the first 
six months of 1939 totalled 695, an in- 
crease of 325 over the first six months 
of 1938. 

The biggest farm land deal in Iowa’s 
history was completed July 6 in the 
state’s biggest county, when 4,467 acres, 
comprising the George W. Hanna estate, 
were sold at $61 an acre to help wind up 
the receivership of the defunct Bank of 
Luverne. 

To the Omaha Land Bank to buy farms, 
too, came six school teachers, five insur- 
ance agents, four garage operators, three 
carpenters, two ministers, two nurses, a 
plumber, a miner, a butcher, a bus driver, 
a dentist, a stenographer and one lone, 
broom-weary janitor. 


YOUNG LOANS 

RECOGNIZED as essential in the edu- 
cation of any farm boy or girl today is 
the proper use of credit . . . when they 
can get it. More and more, 4-H Clubs 
and Future Farmers chapters are learn- 
ing to use the Production Credit Associa- 
tion, co-operatively owned. 

Sixty-seven youth clubs in Iowa, Ne- 
braska and South Dakota are using the 
PCA this year to finance the projects of 
more than a thousand members. Their 
outstanding notes total $78,349. Approxi- 
mately the same number are using the 
system in Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas. 

Typical of the way credit-wise youth 
hope to get on in future farming is the 
progress of James Schafer, Nehawka, 
Neb. He worked for 11 years in 4-H pig, 
dairy, baby beef and corn projects. Occa- 
sionally he walked off with top honors 
and won trips to Lincoln, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 

In 1937 James began to expand his 
operations, was financed through his club 
by the South Omaha PCA. Last month, 
21 years old, credit established, he took 
out his own PC loan, bought cattle, means 
to go places with feeders. 

Commented elders: “It’s good experi- 
ence for a youngster to prove to himself 
that he can pay back the money he bor- 
rows. A boy’s a man when he can till 
the till as well as the land.” 

Production Credit loans for the U. S. 
during the first six months of 1939 to- 
talled $162,000,000, an increase of $8,- 
000,000 over 1938. Outstanding loans on 
July 1 were $186,000,000. 


TOUGH ON TENANTS 

TENANT farmers are being displaced as 
a result of the AAA program, is the opin- 
ion of 72% of the people interviewed 
during a survey conducted in 14 widely 
Scattered counties by the Texas Agri- 
cultural Workers’ Association. One cause, 
the survey indicates, is the desire of land- 


owners to obtain the compliance pay- 
ments for themselves. 

This association, made up of approxi- 
mately 300 members trained in farm 
fact-finding and leadership, launched the 
inquiry to learn more about the landlord- 
tenant status. 

Belief that both landlord and tenant 
could make more money if the tenant had 
greater security on the farm was shared 
by 83% of the landlords and 95% of the 
tenants interviewed; and 96% of the 
tenants said three- to five-year leases 
should be encouraged. 

Seventy-six per cent of those inter- 
viewed said mechanization also had dis- 
placed tenant farmers in their individual 
sections, and 65% said a combination of 
mechanization and the AAA had dis- 
placed tenants. 


What Westerners Want 
Government to Do 

FARM Bureau leaders of eleven western 
states, meeting at their annual convention 
in Santa Cruz, passed resolutions de- 
manding: 

All reciprocal trade treaties be ap- 
proved by the Senate. 

Imported dairy products meet the same 
sanitary requirements as imposed on 
home producers. 

Keep dairy products out from under 
the AAA. 

Fifty per cent increase in tariff on 
canned meats. 

Pass the McCarran animal theft bill 
over President’s veto. 

AAA to establish regional experi- 
mental laboratories to find profitable uses 
for waste fruits and vegetables. 

Surplus Commodity Corporation to 
maintain market levels by paying a fair 
price. 

Let U. S. farmers grow more sugar 
beets and take up surplus of beans, 
wheat, etc. 

Continuation of rail feeder rates on 
livestock. 

Anticipating government aid for rail- 
roads, they demanded that equipment 
purchased be modern and efficient, that 
farmers (the biggest shippers) have 
membership on rail shipment committee, 
and that a transportation research labora- 
tory be set up. 

FARM BOY SCOUTS 

PROBABLY the largest group of boys 
ever seen in one place gathered at the 
New York World’s Fair June 29. Flags 
whipping in a high breeze, bands playing, 
more than 60,000 Boy Scouts in uniform 
massed in the Court of Peace to hear 
Supreme Court Justice Roberts give an 
oath of citizenship to 270 boys turning 
20. Each represented 1,000 other Scouts 
coming of age this year. 

About 1,275,000 boys are now Scouts 
in the U. S. They are outnumbered, 
G-man Edgar Hoover told the Scout day 
crowd at the Fair, by the more than 
4,000,000 criminals who do not share 
Scout ideals. 
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O. H. Benson, National Director of 
Rural Scouting, Boy Scouts of America. 


Not well known is that camping and 
hiking, especially popular boy activities, 
are but part of a broad Scout program to 
develop better men and citizens. 

Less known is that farm boys over 
twelve, wherever located, may become 
Scouts. The Lone Scout plan provides a 
fascinating course of activity for the boy 
who has no others of his age living near- 
by. Two to eight farm boys may organize 
a Neighborhood Patrol. 

Of 100 subjects which Boy Scouts study 
to earn Merit Badges and advancement in 
rank, 24 are farm enterprises. Included 
are pork production, poultry, blacksmith- 
ing, first aid to animals, horsemanship. 

Forty other Merit Badge subjects of 
rural interest range from cement working 
to bird study, public speaking to taxi- 
dermy. 4-H Club boy’s projects receive 
credit in the Rural Scout programs. 

National Director of Rural Scouting is 
O. H. Benson who, when Superintendent 
of Schools in Wright County, Iowa, first 
gave the 4-H name to clubs of farm boys 
and girls. 

Now a Pennsylvania farmer, from the 
Boy Scouts of America offices at 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, Benson works stead- 
ily at plans to “take Scouting to the rural 
boy,” travels far and wide urging Scout 
workers to include more farm boys in 
their programs. 


POWER OF ADVERTISING 


SOME hopeful wag put the following ad 
in the North Loup, Nebraska, Enterprise: 
“Wanted—A good drenching rain for 
the North Loup valley. Will trade dry 
weather.” 
Next day 1.42 inches of rain fell! 


GAPS IN THE FENCES 
GAPS in Uncle Sam’s line fences are 
letting a lot of Canadian and Mexican 
cattle get in, graze and go to market with 
Yankee stuff. 

Mexican cattle imports are the largest 
on record. The first four months of 1939 
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HOPPERED * The 275 trainloads of 50 cars each carrying bait supplied by the Federal Govern- 
ment, failed to reach this North Dakota oat field in time. This is only one of the many fields out on 
the Great Plains where hoppers are found in populations up to 500 and over per square yard. North 
Dakota's 10,000 grasshopper fighters, with as many bait spreaders and 16 airplanes, have helped to 


get a 90% kill in many areas. 


Roasted grasshoppers seasoned with soybean sauce are recommended in Japan as a war measure 
for a five-cent-a-day diet, but no one has devised a use yet for U. S. A. grasshoppers. Since they seem 
to do better than oats in some places, with less cultivation, why not find a use for them? 


brought 306.000 head across the border 

some of them pushed across by unset- 
tled conditions in Mexico, some of them 
coaxed across by the relatively high price 
for stockers and feeders here. Most of 
the Mexican critters were light cattle 
and paid a duty of 2.5 cents a pound. 

Across the Canadian border in the first 
four months of 1939 came 95,000 cattle. 
In April, 30,000 head of heavy cattle 
came in. This was more than half the 
April-June quota of 52,000 head per 
mitted entry from Canada at one-half 
the full duty of three cents a pound. 

Canned beef to the tune of 22.000,000 
pounds came from Argentina, Uruguay 
and Brazil in the first four months of 
1939. This was slightly more than in the 
same period last year. 


SAINT ELMO OIL 

TEN feet from the Pennsylvania R. R. 
right of way and for miles north and 
south of Saint Elmo, Illinois the blue 
pumps are going “tchk, tchk” through 
the night, the derricks are spiderwebs 
above the corn and the ground is greasy 
black with the seepage of a new oil field. 

Wise Saint Elmo farmers clung to the 
land when the boom came in a few months 
ago, are leasing it to the operators on a 
day or month basis. 

Queried regarding his new fortune last 
month, one Saint Elmo farmer sighed. 
shrugged. “I suppose I'm doing all right,” 
he said. “They're paying me $500 a day. 
But they’ve ruined all my strawberries 
and lettuce.” 


TOBACCO MARKETS 
GROWERS of flue-cured tobacco in the 


southeastern states, now curing and grad- 
ing one of the best crops in recent his- 
tory, and with an estimated increase in 
acreage of at least 30°% over 1938, are 
looking with some trepidation to the open- 


ing of the marketing season by the To- 
bacco Association of the United States. 

The association has announced that the 
Georgia market will open Tuesday. July 
25. The other dates are as follows: 

South Carolina or Border Belt, Thurs 
day. August 3. 

Eastern Carolina Belt, Tuesday, August 
22. 

Middle Belt. Thursday, September 7. 

Old Belt, Thursday, September 14. 

Opening date for the dark-fired Vir- 
ginia Belt was set for November 27 and 
the Burley markets will open on Decem- 
ber 1, traditional date for this leaf. All 
markets will close for Armistice Day, 
November 11. 

Many farm leaders in this section have 
expressed a desire for an amendment to 
the Agricultural Conservation Act by 
which a referendum may be taken among 
the growers following the opening of the 
Georgia markets if prices are not good. 
By this means, they say, control may be 
voted by the growers, insuring a lower 
production next season and consequent 
better prices for the remainder of the 
1939 season. Under the present law. the 
referendum may not be called until in 
December. 

BUSINESS LISTENS 

TWO recent events show the increasing 
interest big business has in agriculture. 
At Lincoln, Nebraska, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers held its fifth 
sectional meeting with farmers to learn 
first hand what agriculture thinks and 
wants. 

The other event, in Cleveland, was the 
Convention of Rotary International. This 
year, for the second time, the Rotarians 
had a session devoted to agriculture. 
Rotarians from all over asked an hour and 
a half of questions after listening to 
Wheeler MeMillen. Editor-in-Chief of 


Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, be- 
speak higher farm income in an address 
on “Agriculture—the Next Big Industry.” 


EENIE MEENIE 

NUMBER 1 farm puzzle in Washington 
is whether farmers really approve the 
New Deal’s farm program. Way out for 
government publicity men to date has 
been to use participation figures as an 
answer. This happened in the far west 
last month when a farm-wandering editor 
poked the question at a state agricultural 
extension agent. 

“We've got 85°% participation here this 
year.” grinned the extension man. 

“How do farmers feel about AAA?” 
the stubborn editor repeated. 

“Got me, darn it.” The other’s grin 
broadened. “Did you ever hear the saying 
‘To heck with your program but give me 
the money’ ?” 


Camel Crops Gain Where 

It Rains Only Sometimes 
NEBRASKA, with 30 inches of rainfall, 
is half lush pasture, rich in corn, feeder 
to 4,500,000 swine, 650,000 horses, 680,- 
000 sheep, 3.200,000 cattle. 

Nebraska with seven inches of rain is 
cracked land, three inch corn, trouble and 
rural worry. 

The air filled with misery and grass- 
hoppers, Nebraska began to cooperate in 
1935. Chambers of Commerce, operating 
companies, state agencies came together 
and formed plans for a pasture improve- 
ment campaign. Trophies and certificates 
were put up for farmers who did out- 
standing jobs in discovering and planting 
drought-resistant grasses. 

Slowly the word spread that sorghums, 
unlike corn, would stand still while the 
sun sucked water from the ground, but 
spring like a jack-in-box after a quick 
shower. then wait with green patience 
for the next rain. Hesitantly, Nebraskans 
planted small patches of sorghum, found 
that Atlas produces the greatest tonnage 
per acre in the eastern half of the state, 
while varieties like Leoti Red give the 
best yields further west. 

Experiments at Lincoln showed that, 
properly balanced with a protein supple- 
ment, an acre of corn fodder produced 
500 Ibs. of beef, an acre of corn silage 
600 Ibs., an acre of atlas fodder 600 Ibs. 
and an acre of atlas silage 1,000 lbs. 

So through four years of watching the 
corn come up and die, of listening to the 
dull thud of grasshoppers against the 
screen door, Nebraskans saw sorghum 
jump and wait, jump and wait, ripen and 
bend to the blade. Ironically, they labeled 
sorghums and sudan “the camel crops.” 
In 1938, the state stepped sorghum plant- 
ings from 500,000 to a million acres. This 
year plantings doubled again, to 2,000,000 
acres. 

Then, in late June came week-long 
rains that brought the corn to knee height, 
left the state greeny-black and shining. 
Said Val Kuska, agricultural agent of the 
Burlington RR, “Maybe the winds are 
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following the Rockies again instead of 
cutting across Kansas, blowing down wa- 
ter instead of dirt. It may be the end of 
the plague.” ... If so, if the rains come 
nd the livestock waddles on full bellies 
rain. Nebraskans will give “camel crops” 
credit for keeping their chins up in the 
years between. If not. they'll go on using 
them. until the rains return. 
@ Grain sorghums in 1938 made a crop 
of 100.816.000 hushels. There is active 
cash trading in sorghums in the Kansas 
City market. There is no established mar- 
ket for futures. The Kansas City market 
tried trading in futures some years ago, 
but the volume then was so small it did 
not last. The Omaha Grain Exchange 
will handle grain sorghums this fall. 


TWO NEW DEANS 

4 FAMILIAR sight on a hot summer day 
in New Jersey: A sweaty, dusty-faced 
man in shirt sleeves with a knotted hand- 
kerchief over his head, helping to bag 
and weigh pota- 
toes behind the 
digger. That’s Dr. 
William H. Mar- 
tin “following 
through” with ex- 
perimental work 
in plant disease 
control. 

Farmers in New 
Jersey are happy 
over his appoint- 
ment as dean of 
the state agricul- 
tural college and 





Martin 


director of the experiment station, to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. Jacob Goodale Lipman. 
Ever since 1915 when Dr. Martin joined 
the institution as a plant pathologist, 
New Jersey farmers have seen him carry 
on an_ incessant, 
relentless warfare 
against plant dis- 
eases. 

@ In the Hoosier 
state. it's “hail 
and _ farewell”— 
hail to 
new ag. dean and 


Purdue’s 


experiment station 
director Harry J. 
Reed, and_ fare- 
well to J. H. Skin- 


ner. who has been 





Reed 


deaning for 33 
years and directing the station for eleven 
years. 

Reed was born in Illinois in 1887, went 
to school at Purdue and then operated a 
farm until he was named as county agent 
in Parke county, Indiana. Since 1914 he 
has been assistant director of the Purdue 
station. Not a stranger by any means to 
Hoosier farmers. 

SAFFLOWER 

DROUGHT resistant is safflower, an old- 
world thistle-like plant with large orange 
flowers, being grown this year on 300 
acres near Deming, New Mexico. 30 miles 
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from the Mexican border. The safflower 
seeds will be usea for oil. 

On ten acres last year, the crop showed 
that a yield of 1,800 to 2,000 pounds per 
acre can be expected. The price, depend- 
ing on the oil market, should range from 
114 to two cents a pound. An oil mill at 
Deming affords a market for all the seed 
produced. but most of this year’s crop 
will be used to increase the acreage in 
1940. California grows some. safflower. 
Alfred Rehbein has long been pushing it 
in Montana. 

Safflower oil is used in paints. The 
flowers have long been used for making 
dyes and rouge. 


RUBBER 

AMERICAN farm-grown rubber? On the 
Ramsey Plantation in Louisiana, cane su 
gar and turpentine. both from the soil. 
have joined hands chemically to make 
“sugar rubber.” The resultant black, 
spongy mass, thrown on the floor, bounces 
like the real Para. 

This new product hopes for a_ place 
alongside DuPont's synthetic rubber made 
from air, limestone and water. Experi- 
mental work at the Ramsey Plantation is 
being continued. Meanwhile, plantation 
owner Allan Ramsey Wurtele is trying 
to interest capitalists in his sugar-turpen 
tine process, 

Petroleum may also become a rubber 
source. Dr. Gustav Egloff, noted oil 
chemist, announces that he can make a 
synthetic rubber from plentiful butane 


vas 
gas. 


FREE RIDES TO CHURCH 
BESIDES a sermon, the farm folks of 
Rev. W. H. (“Bill”) Alexander’s First 
Christian Church in Tulsa, Oklahoma, get 
a free bus ride to and from church. 
Twelve persons heard his first sermon 
three years ago. Now there are nearly 
500 names on the church roll. 

“Every Sunday night we send out three 
buses.” Alexander says. “and that’s only 
a starter. My idea is to send out a dozen 
in all directions.” 


FROZEN FOODS 

PRESENT distribution system of frozen- 
foods companies is to package goods in 
1-lb. lots. This naturally raises costs. A 
new idea being discussed is to bulk-freeze 
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vegetables, fruits, meats in 5 to 25 Ib. 
packages and sell them, at lower prices, 
to farm families for storage in cold- 
deposit vaults at the 5,000 locker plants 
now operating in the United States. 

Suggestion not yet brought into the 
open is the sale of small quick-freeze 
units, whose patents are held by Birdseye 
and similar firms, to the locker plants. 

Some idea of the growth of frozen 
foods is gleaned from the semi-annual 
report of Birdseye which moved _ into 
1.000 stores during the first six months of 
1939, an increase of 600 over same period 
in 1938. On July 1, 5,099 grocers and 
butchers were selling Birdseye products 
in the territory between Boston and 
Omaha. The firm operates 29 production 
plants, pays quick cash for quality truck 
crops, poultry, fruit and meat. 


TRADING 

WANT to trade nags? The gray for a 
bay? Somebody does, for already horse- 
traders in eleven states have reserved 
barn space on Harry Perry’s farm near 
Almond. New York, where the World 
Horse Traders’ Convention will be held 
August 16-17. 


WOOL BAG TROUBLES 


THE move to use more cotton instead of 
imported jute for bagging wool hits a 
snag. 

Wool buyers and manufacturers say 
cotton bags can not withstand the rough 
handling that bagged wool has to take. 
Between shearing corral and mill a bag 
of wool will be handled as many as ten 
times, each time by a husky workman 
with heavy hooks. This rough handling, 
they say, invariably tears a cotton bag. 

West coast wool buyers complain that 
cotton lint is going to gather inside the 
cotton bags and that the cotton fibers will 
be scattered about in the wool never to 
be found until they appear in the finished 
fabric. The California Wool Growers’ 
Association has passed along to its mem- 
bers the wool industry’s reaction to the 
new cotton bags. One big woolen manu- 
facturing company has says it will not 
buy any wool bagged in them. 

Talk of wrapping cotton bales in cot- 
ton in place of jute has not brought up 
the idea of putting wool in woolen bags. 


OF SAFETY 
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There can be nothing but sadness and sorrow in most hayfork accidents. Two such accidents on two 
different lowa farms were but preludes to funerals for two farm boys. In each case the boy was standing 
directly under the empty fork as he pulled it back to the wagon for another load. 

Of the 4,500 fatal accidents on farms each year, 1,710 are due to careless handling of machinery. 


Be careful. Keep out from under the hayfork. 
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but Senator Bob Taft, a GOP presidential 
possibility, supported the proposal. 
Indeed. Austin offered an amendment 
prepared with the help of the FSA that 
would extend to his state larger benefits. 
The new program, offered by Lee of 
Oklahoma and Bankhead of Alabama, 
makes no appropriation from the Treas- 
ury. but guarantees 40-year farm tenant 
mortgages 100 per cent at 3 per cent 
interest, opens a new vista to perhaps 
20,000 tenants a year. Loans amounting 
to $50.000.000 the first year, $150.000,000 
the second would be guaranteed by the 








GOINGS-ON IN 


WASHINGTON 





Washington, Tuesday, July 11 
YNICAL Washington wonders 
whether the Administration has ap- 
propriated enough money to round 

up the farm vote for the 1940 election. 

This is the year of the big spend. Al- 
ready Congress has set a record of appro- 
priations in excess of thirteen billion 
dollars. When the figures are all in this 
Congress will probably exceed appropria- 
tions of the last by two billion dollars, 
to set an all-peace-time record. If Mr. 
Roosevelt’s new recovery program should 
go through, total funds available for the 
1940 fiscal year may hit seventeen billion 
dollars, the biggest ever, in peace or war. 

Of these huge expenditures farmers get 
a juicy slice.. The agricultural appropria- 
tion bill went through for a total of 
$1,150,951,130, including five hundred 
million dollars for soil conservation pay- 
ments, a ninety-million dollar and a one- 
hundred-thirteen-million dollar fund for 
surplus disposal, two hundred twenty-five 
million dollars for continuance of parity 
payments. 

The Farm Security Administration gets 
its funds from the relief appropriation 
bill. That boosts the total another hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. 

To this must be added the hundreds of 
millions for rural electrification, FSCC, 
loans of the CCC, loans to tenants, food 
stamp extension, and half a dozen others. 

Washington sees nearly every farmer in 
1940 eligible for some kind of a payment 
for something, and reaches the conclusion 
that if the farm vote can be bought, ample 
money is available for the purpose. 


More for Tenants 
OBSERVERS in the galleries of the Sen- 
ate could scarcely believe their ears when 
they heard big, handsome, nattily dressed 
Senator Warren Austin of Vermont, in- 
veterate New Deal foe, give his blessing 
to the Farm Security Administration. 
They were no less astonished a few 
minutes later when the Senate adopted a 
$350,000,000 program to enable farm ten- 
ants to buy farms, without so much as a 
record vote. This is the real surprise of 
the session in farm legislation, for not 
only Austin, the acting minority leader, 


government. Thereafter no more than 
$350,000.000 in loans could be outstand- 
ing at any one time. 

Washington sees as a result the unload- 
ing of every bad mortgage in the country 
in return for 3 per cent government 
bonds. But the legislation has still to get 
through the House. and this is more than 
doubtful. 


Changing Relief Deal 

JOVIAL Ed O'Neal, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
manipulator de luxe for the New Deal. 
now has a real problem on his hands. 

Congress’ new “crack-down” policy on 
WPA is backfiring. AFL unions are fight- 
ing for amendments to remove the new 
requirements that make WPA reliefers 
work 130 hours per month, instead of 50 
or 55, for their pay. 

O’Neal comes into it because some of 
the representatives of the labor bloc seem 
to think they entered into an iron-clad 
deal with Ed for reasonable WPA 
support from farm representatives, in ex- 
change for forcing $225,000.000 for par- 
ity payments and $113.000,000 for surplus 
disposal into the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill. Ed is reported to think other- 
wise, but the WPA bloc will “put him 
on the spot” the minute Congress is asked 
to back down on its relief policy. 

Washington does not yet see clearly 
the outcome of this week’s “strikes” of 
W PA workers. The record of Congress 
indicates that the legislators may cave in, 
particularly if no vigorous farm pressure 
is applied on the other side. 


« » 


BUT THE worst is yet to come. Relief 
Commissioner Harrington must, before 
the first of September, lay off about 600,- 
000 workers who have been on the rolls 
18 months or longer. They will have 30 
days to find a job, and if they fail they 
can go back on WPA. 

All over the North wages will be re- 
duced an average of probably $8 or $10 
a month, so that wages in the South can 
be increased and the national average can 
be maintained at $52.50 per month. 

Hardboiled as the new Relief Com- 


missioner is compared with the old ad- 
ministrator, Harry Hopkins. he looks to 
the future with considerable misgiving. 
The real facts are that Harrington, not 
Congress, is responsible for much of the 
new relief policy. But he, as well as 
others in the government, are ready to 
acknowledge that a special privilege or 
vested interest, once given, is hard to 
retract. 

The deep and dangerous resentments 
involved in this issue on both sides are 
causing growing concern here among 
those who try to look at the situation 
objectively, with the welfare of the nation 


in mind. 


Hansen, Double Bookkeeper 
THE DAY of the brain-truster is not 
over. There’s a new one on the scene, 
South Dakota born, and a one-time high- 
school principal on the broad plains west 
of the Missouri river. 

He is Dr. Alvin Harvey Hansen, for- 
merly of the University of Minnesota. 
and now of Harvard. It is his unique 
distinction that his recommendations have 
been followed more closely than those of 
any other who has given advice to the 
Administration. 

The bald, stocky professor, wearing 
dark glasses and an eye shade, used a 
schoolmarm’s pointer to show the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee how 
he would get the country out of the rut. 

Only a few weeks later, President 
Roosevelt came out with his new $3,460.- 
000.000 spending and lending program, 
the fourth of its stripe, which followed 
Dr. Hansen’s recommendations so closely 
that all other brain-trusters turned green 
with envy. 

Neither Dr. Hansen nor Mr. Roosevelt 
left the farmers out. Four hundred and 
sixty million dollars was proposed to ex- 
pand the activities of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, $500,000,000 for 
farm tenancy loans. 

The American people, or rather the 
banks, have been lending money to the 
government for six years, until the na- 
tional debt now exceeds $40,000,000.000. 
Under the new program they lend still 
more to a government corporation, by 
buying its bonds, but the figures won't 
show up as a part of the national debt. 
This was also a suggestion of Dr. Han- 
sen’s. He called it “double bookkeeping.” 

That $3,460,000,000 will be borrowed 
to finance “self-liquidating projects,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Roosevelt, on a business 
basis, and the American people will get 
the money back. 

Congress is nervous and restive, threat- 
ens to kill Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal for 
$100,000,000 loans to foreign countries, 
and also his suggestion that vast sums be 
spent for toll roads, bridges and tunnels. 
The bills were introduced yesterday. We 
shall soon see what happens. 


To Store Corn 


HIDDEN away in a routine announce- 
ment of the AAA on corn loan extensions 


Sol 
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is the news that AAA proposes to estab- 
lish a permanent reserve of 350 to 400 
million bushels of corn. 

The Hoover Farm Board did the same 
thing in wheat. AAA has done the same 
thing in cotton. The Farm Board col- 
lapsed. Today the cotton surplus staggers 
the imagination. 

But R. M. Evans, administrator of the 
AAA, says the situations are not com- 
parable. He says the Farm Board went 
under because it couldn't control produc- 
tion. He says we have accumulated a 
whole year’s supply of cotton, with no 
market for it, and that 400,000,000 bush- 
els of corn is but a fraction of an average 
year’s 2.500,000.000-bushel corn crop. 
AAA has been accumulating cotton for 
six vears. Six vears’ accumulation of 
corn at a quarter of a billion bushels a 


WHEAT 


HE WINDS are tickling the whisk- 

ers of a near-normal wheat crop 

this month. In Chicago, telegraphs 
clatter and the prices jounce up and 
down and up again like a stiff-legged 
bey riding a colt. There are rumors of 
rust in the Red River valley of the 
Dakotas. There is knowledge that hot 
winds may yet raise the old ned with 
spring wheat. The cards show that early 
winter and late spring droughts will drop 
the winter crop of Texas, Olahoma, 
Nebraska and Kansas to 210,000,000 
bushels. 91.000.000 below 1938. 

Sut, despite all of these things, buyers 
look to the American land for one-seventh 
of the world’s wheat supply this year, 
estimate a total crop of 725,000,000 
bushels, two-thirds in winter varieties, 
one-third in spring. Still in U. S. elevators 
are 132,000,000 bushels of last year’s 
crop. American stomachs, if they hold 
to last year’s bread and cake appetite, 
will consume 702.000,000 bushels. This 
means a total surplus of 157,000,000 
bushels ready for the world markets that 
last year bought only 117,000,000. 

And facing across the fields from To- 
orrow is the prospect of a larger crop 
from the 7,000,000 additional acres to be 
made available to wheat in 1940, under 
the AAA. Total U.S. planting then will 
be 62,000,000 acres, 2,500,000 more than 
we planted during the World War. Thus 
has “conservation” worked in wheat. 

This is the query-raising picture before 
the men in overalls as the tractors roll 
forth this month. Bright spot to many of 
them are the 75,000 combines economi- 


cally cutting small swathes. 


Europe Comes Back 

BUT dark spot in the world’s wheat map, 
as seen from Kansas if not from Berlin 
or Budapest. are the fields of central and 
southern Europe. Ten years ago Europe 





year is only 1.500.000.000 bushels. 

Disclosed also in this revealing little 
announcement is the news that if the 
weather is average this year, next year 
corn farmers must be called on to make a 
bigger reduction in production. 

Corn loans are extended for a 12 
months’ period. The due date is ad- 
vanced from August 1, 1939 to August 1, 
1940. This affects 257,127.595 bushels of 
the 1937 and 1938 crops. 


The Subsidy Big Stick 

SECRETARY of Agriculture Wallace to- 
day has the power and the will to laung 
an export subsidy on cotton to match that 
on wheat. He is considering advancing 
$36,500,000 to win America’s way back 
into the world market. and he’ll do it if 
he is not dissuaded by opposition from 
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the great cotton interests. What is at 
stake here is really a world cotton agree- 
ment, and the representatives of the 
world’s leading cotton nations are being 
called to Washington for a close-up view 
of Mr. Wallace’s big stick. He is waving 
it at the world, and saying, in effect: 
“You see what we can do if you do not 
agree with us that we are entitled to our 
old share of the world cotton trade.” 

AAA was a long time admitting that 
its restriction program closed world mar- 
kets to high-priced American cotton. 

Conferees on a world wheat agreement 
are back in London. During a recess of 
the conference the American represent- 
atives held high hopes that Wallace's 
“big stick” wouid force an agreement to 
give the U. S. its old share of the world 
wheat trade. 


Here’s 1939. 


What Comes Next? 


was importing 160,000,000 bushels of 
U. S. wheat. Last year, the best import 
season since 1930, Europe bought 117, 
000,000 bushels, and then only after a 
Federal subsidy of 25¢ a bushel had 
knocked Chicago prices down to the 
Liverpool level. In the intervening years 
Europe, exclusive of Soviet Russia, in- 
creased home wheat production by 201,- 
000,000 bushels a year. At the same time, 
Argentina and Australia, urged on by 
government sudsidy, pushed their wheat 
crops from the 80 to the 200 million 
bushel level. 

And again last month, if U. S. wheat 
prospects were fair, Europe's were fairer. 
By early July, Algeria and Tunisia were 
able to report big surpluses. France, 
with a normal crop, has a 268,000,000 
carryover from last year. Hungary will 
be able to export most of its 100,000,000 
bushels to Germany. Rumania, although 
hard hit by late rains, will have an ex- 
portable surplus of 500,000 bushels. Italy 
alone suffered from rain and rust, and 
with even less wheat and corn than last 
year may be forced to step up her im- 
ports. But the query here is whether 
Italy, with a U. S. tariff recently placed 
against her subsidized manufactures, will 
turn the other cheek and buy subsidized 
U.S. wheat. Meanwhile, northern neigh 
bor Canada reports a scarcity of grass- 
hoppers, with temperatures and moisture 
conditions favorable to a good crop. 

This is the current picture of an always- 
fickle crop. 


Always Tomorrow 

WHEAT-GROWING, since it speckled 
the first Massachusetts field 300 years 
ago, has contained all the sorrows and 
tantrums of an adolescent’s love affairs. 
Still, decade after decade, filled with the 
hope of big money in a good year, farmers 

(Continued on page 18) 
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WHEAT 


have kept to it. 

Big impetus in U. S. wheat history 
came during the World War when acre 
age was hoisted from 45,000,000 to 61,- 
000.000 and prices scooted from an aver- 
age of 85¢ to a peak of $1.93 during the 
crop marketing season. Goggle-eyed then 
at the prospect of quick fortunes, farmers 
kept to World War production long after 
Versailles. The feeling held that Europe 
would never return its peasants to the 
fields. So, in 1922 four years after the 
war was over, acreage was 61,000,000, 
gave a crop of 846,000,000 bushels and 
brought farmers $817.000,000. 

Efforts of the Hoover Farm Board to 
halt the rush developed into an attempt 
to peg farm prices by outright purchase 
of surpluses. But Congress followed the 
donkey instead of the elephant. Europe's 
wheat crop advanced from 865,000,000 
bushels in 1917 to 1,490,000,000 in 1932. 
In 1932, too, one-third of the U. S. was 
jobless. The 57,000,000 acres planted to 
wheat yielded 756,000,000 bushels but 
brought only $289,000.000, little more 
than one-third the 1922 income. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected 
President after a quick, stirring cam- 
paign that promised to remember the 
Forgotten Man. Organized hastily was a 
crop reduction program to bring plant 
ings down to a level in keeping with 
home and foreign needs. It was called 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, promised payment of part-crop 
prices for reduced plantings. But the 
starvation prices of the previous year had 
already brought plantings down to 50.- 
000.000 acres. Heat and grasshoppers 
blackened the prairies in the same year. 
The crop yield was 551,000,000 bushels, 
131,000,000 under normal home consump 
tion. 





Drought Years 
PLAGUE and AAA held wheat down 


during the succeeding three years. The 
1934 crop was 526,000,000, the 1935 and 
’36 crops 626,000,000 bushels. Result was 
that although wheat went from 28¢ to 
$1.02 during the crop marketing season, 
the U. S. not only lost its export markets 
but became an importer. In 1934 we im- 
ported 15,000,000 and in 1935 and °36, 
we imported 34,000,000 bushels of wheat 
annually. 

Then in 1936 AAA was banged in the 
head by a Supreme Court decision; farm- 
ers increased plantings against another 
year of dought. The rain was right, the 
winds were right, the grasshoppers were 
docile. The 64,000,000 wheat acres of 
1937 gave a crop of 873,000,000 bushels. 
We were back on the surplus side, but 
with a different picture than we had seen 
even in 1932. 

Coincident with the arrival of the New 
Deal in the U. S., Adolf Hitler and Na- 
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tional Socialism took over Germany. One 
of the first laws passed by the Fuehrer 
created the Reichsnahrstand (German 
Food Estate) which put his country’s 
agriculture on a corporative basis, fixed 
home-wheat prices at a minimum well 
above the world level, held retail prices 
at normal and squeezed the dickens out 
of the middle-man. Italy. Hungary, 
Fgance, Poland, and even England began 
to play the same game on a smaller scale. 
Nationalism was on the warpath: free 
trade hit an iceberg. 


Then Subsidy 
TO MEET these bugaboos. the New Deal 


did an about-face and decided to take a 
fling at subsidy itself. On July 1, 1938, 
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Peter Tumbledown is laid up again, right 
in the midst of the summer rush. Backing 
down the old ladder out of the big 
cherry tree, he forgot there were three 
rungs missing; have been missing, if we 
recall correctly, since before the World 
War. Peter will be around as soon as 
three ribs knit, but it’s dollars to dough- 
nuts he won't fix that ladder even now. 


with field agents established in U. S. 
wheat centers, the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation became a wheat ex- 
porting agency. Exporters, held pretty 
much to profits on the shipping costs, 
notify Washington of available markets. 
Dickers are completed via transoceanic 
phone; the exporter is required to put up 
a cash bond of 30¢ a bushel on the order. 
The field agents go shopping for the 
types of grain desired. FSCC pays the 
elevators at prevailing rates, pays ship- 
ping costs, takes the agreed cash from 
the foreign buyer. In its first year of 
operation, this system dumped 93,000,000 
bushels of wheat into Europe and Asia, 
shunted another 7,000,000 bushels into 
home relief channels. No money went 
directly to the farmer, yet it unquestion- 
ably upheld local wheat prices. (Last 
month Chicago quotations were 11¢ above 
Liverpool.) Total cost of the program at 
years end was $23.000.000 or 23¢ a 


bushel. FSCC thinks that reasonable. 
In 1938, too, Congress took heed of 
warnings that two or three more years 
of normal production would again bring 
ruinous crop prices. They provided fur- 
ther controls through a new AAA which 
retained soil-conservation, added a fea- 
ture specifying that marketing quotas 
could become effective on the next year’s 
crop if approved by two-thirds of the 
growers voting in a referendum. 


And Now? 


PARTIALLY through AAA, partially 
through a shift to steadier soybeans and 
sorghums, wheat plantings for 1939 were 
held down to 55,000,000 acres. For this 
participation, the Federal government 
will pay $60,000,000 this vear. Added to 
the FSCC’s cost, it brings the government 
wheat aid bill to $83,000,000, approxi- 
mately 14% of the cash valuation of the 
1938 crop. 

Yet, this “conserving” acreage was 
3,000,000 higher than the wheat plantings 
in 1924 and 1925 and only 2,000,000 lower 
than 1931 and °32. And apparently not 
taken into consideration by Federal 
agencies are the effects that agricultural 
research has had on crop. production 
during the last ten years. Small fields, 
in 1939, are bringing higher yields and 
better grades than big fields brought in 
the 1920s. 

With this a fact. and with a minimum 
holdover of 40,000.000 bushels a fact for 
this year’s end . . . with forecasters con- 
vinced that the end of the western 
drought cycle is at hand ... the acre- 
age increases have been granted for 1940, 
loan rates have been increased 5¢ a 
bushel, parity payments have been re- 
sumed, and wheat seems likely to step 
right back to 1929 confusion. 

There are three possible reasons for 
these moves, and the men talk them over 
around the store steps in Kansas, in the 
shadow of the county elevators in south- 
ern Illinois. They wonder whether 

(a) wheat acreage may have been in- 
creased to build up a reserve against 
future drought, in accordance with the 
ever-normal granary program, thus leav- 
ing it to the government to guard against 
elevator damp, weevils and lower prices? 

(b) Washington is joining the Euro- 
pean race to build up a grain reserve 
against war? Are the 7,000,000 acres 
added to next year’s allotment a guaran- 
tee that the world’s soldiers will have 
bigger and better wheat loaves before 
they die? 

(c) Every four years the U. S. A. goes 
about the hectic business of electing a 
president. Next year will be one of those 
years. Are farmers, with 7,000,000 more 
acres of wheat land available to them, 
plus AAA wheat money, more likely to 
keep the New Deal in power? 

These are the questions, mumbling in 
the yellow fields, coming down out of 
the prairie sky while the wheat loses its 
whiskers. 
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“OUR FIRST DODGE 
TRU was with us 
five years. Then we 
traded it back on the 
new 1939 truck we 
have at present. This 
Dodge takes the milk 
to market and the 
children to school 
. at the sametime, 
'») in town four 

* miles away. We 
like Dodge.""— 
Joseph Pizarek, 
RFD No.2, Mich- 
igan City, Ind. 























“WHEN I COM- 
PARED the differ- 
ent makesoftrucks 
it was plain to see 
that Dodge is the 
best truck for me. 
I found that Dodge 
Trucks have heavier 
frames and are the 
most dependable 
trucks I could buy.”— 
E.C.Wehling,Beecher, 
Illinois. 








































“THIS IS MY THIRD 
Dodge Truck. In deliv- 
ering milk I must make 
about 300 stops a day. 
That's hard on a 
clutch. But Dodge 
stands it. I've never 
needed clutch repair 
or replacement. 
Dodge is economical 
also on gas. I know 
from experience.” — 
Arthur Rameier, 
RFD No. 4, Laporte, 
Indiana. 































“WE HAVE OWNED, 
at various times, 
three different makes 
of trucks, but none of 
them could compare 
with my new 1939 
Dodge. It’s the best- 
handling, most com- 
fortable truck we 
have ever driven. It 
travels over rough 
ground better than 
any of my previous 


Lakewood, N. J. 


trucks, and it usescon- re 
siderably less gas and 
oil.”"—S. Brosloisky, ie” 
aaah 
* ees 
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“No MAN’s 


LAND” 


By Harold Channing Wire 


Illustrator—V ilmer Richter 


PART SIX—CONCLUDED 


ELOW Clint Burnet’s pasture th: 
cattle jam had been broken and 
the herd pushed back toward South 

Park. 

Clint rode down the canyon, coming 
out onto the flat basin in time to see the 
animals fanning out on its grass, and a 
bunch of fifteen or twenty riders running 
off toward the JL ranch house. 

There was one ace he held in this game, 
yet hated to use. But now the time had 
come. 

In the ranch yard, the men were out of 
their saddles, still bunched together when 
he rode in. Half were JL hands. The 
others brought a dark look across his face. 
He would just as soon the little ranchers 
from beyond the valley stayed out of this 
fight. 

John Lane had good cause for his an- 
tagonism, feeling he had much to lose. 
But these distant men gathered here had 
only pocket holdings in the mountains. 
They had patented their small land claims 
before the National Forest was estab- 
lished, to remain like scattered 
jeering the forest laws and violating them 
at every chance. With very little at stake, 
they still were the worst trouble-makers 
on the range. 

Seeing Clint, John Lane left his horse 
and came out away from the group. Clint 
stepped down from his saddle to talk 
standing on the ground. 


sores, 


FARM 


“Well, John.” he said. 
“it didn’t work.” 

Lane’s gray face tight- 
ened. He waited. 

“It didn’t work.” Clint 
said again, “and that was 
your last try. No more. 
You're lucky there wasn’t 
a man killed today. Pete 
Lebec. You get a murder 
on your hands and that’s 


trouble of another sort.” 
“Get him out of Long 
Meadow then!” 
“No,” Clint refused, 


“he’s there and he’s going 
to stay. I hate to do this. 
You don’t 
land here to run a thou- 

sand head of cattle. All you've got is your 
grazing permit in the National Forest. If 
that’s cancelled—” He paused, watching 
the effect grow in John Lane’s gray eyes. 

It burst from the old man with explo- 
sive violence. “You’d do that?” 

“T would,” Clint said flatly, “yes. I’ve 
let this thing go too far already, hoping 
you'd see your way was no use. Now 
then, John, I have to warn you, you’re 
gambling your permit if you go on.” 

He asked for no promise, and got none. 
It was better, he knew, to let Lane think 
it over in his own time. 

3eyond the man’s thin shoulder he had 


own enough 
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and 


Lebec’s white-topped wagon came first, then the gray, 


bleating mass of sheep 


watched the dismounted riders crouch 
down on their heels, those from across 
the valley forming their little group 
apart from the JL hands. They had their 
heads together in close talk, looking up 
occasionally to stare his way. And as he 
climbed into his saddle he knew their 
hard eyes followed him. 

On the trail he half expected to meet 
Caroline coming home; and then at his 
station, sharpening the togls, that had 
been dulled in the day’s fire-fighting, he 
kept watch toward Long Meadow for her 
return. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Vr. Thomas Keble says: 


WAVOLINE IS THE PERFECT 
LUBRICATING OL _ 


/{ 8. THOMAS ROBERTS operates a large truck farm 
M in New Monmouth, N. J. in addition, he runs 
a trucking company. He has been using Havoline for 
7 years. And here’s what he has to say about it: 

‘Trucks, passenger cars and farm machinery need 
to be in perfect order at all times. The extra cost of 
using premium oil for all lubricating needs is more 
than offset by savings in motor repairs. For years I 
have used Havoline Oil because it is distilled. And 
now, in these days of closer en- 
gine fits than ever, I use it because 
it is insulated against heat. Mod- 
ern engines leave little room for 
il-film and that thin film must 
be protected against engine heat. 

“Smoother engine performance, 
the absence of carbon trouble or 
piston varnish have kept me sold 
on Havoline. It is the perfect 
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lubricating oil—whether in my motor trucks, my 
stationary farm equipment, or my own personal car.” 
For better performance, for more hours of steady 
use from your equipment, get Havoline, the imsu- 
lated oil. Insulating prevents formation of piston 
varnish that forms in old-fashioned oils, causes pis- 
ton seizure and often freezing. Insulated Havoline 
keeps motors alert. It does not form hard, injurious 
carbon. It resists the greater heat and speeds of 
modern tractors. It withstands 
easily the changes of temperature 
and the grueling conditions under 
\ which farm machinery must op- 
\ erate. 
: Havoline is on sale in fifty-five 
gallon drums, and in five- and 
one-quart cans. 


INDIAN REFINING CO., INDIANAPOLIS 
affiliated with 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Copyright 1939, The Texas Company 
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When Nature 
needs help try 


LEMON 
with SODA 
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aris- 





TAKEN first thing daily on : “ 
ing or the last thing every night 
; in two ways. It has 


laxative effect 
hence, aids 


it’s beneficial 
a natural, gentle 
for most people, 
elimination. 
Second, it helps ke ; 
normally alkaline, sad ote 
= PC joand abundantly 
in lemon juice. 
1. Squeeze juice of 
one Sunkist lemon 
into tall glass half 
full of water. 2. Put 
half teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate soda 
in another glass. 
3. Pour back and 
forth rapidly. 4 
Drink when foam- 
ing subsides. 
It is non-habit form- 
y-irritating. 
see 


ep the system 






ing, nor 
Try it 10 days. S€ 
if you don’t benefit. 
Copyright, 
Fruit Growers 


1939, California 
Exchange 














A real money maker for farm or 
factory. Uses Cheap fuels. Pays 
for itself out of savings. Cos 

Less to Own— Less to Operate. 










Make Money—Start a wood 
sawing business — turn spare 
mber into cash. Factory Prices— 
T - FREE Catalog. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
162-C Oakland Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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, ° - ' | Pp oy, it 
, Low ““FACTORY-TO-FARM” Prices. 


\ 2 to 8 Horsepower Models. 
j) Walking and Riding Types. 
WRITE for 10 DAY TRIAL PLAN 
we. and BIG FREE CATALOG. 
SHAW MFG. CO., 2608 Front St., GALESBURG, KANS. 
5$812-C Magnolia Ave., Chicago, t1!.; 130-C West 42nd St., 
New York; 668-C North 4th Street, Colurmbus, Ohio. 
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— \ 
WRIT \ Heavier, amazingly improved galvan- 
\ 7 ww izing. Tougher, longer-lasting Copper- 


Bearing Steel. Low Factory Prices. 
PAY FREIGHT. 160 styles and 


we 
heights Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
A Fence; Steel Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, 


Paints, Roofing. Write today. 
eititt KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Hy cal Dept. 241 Muncie, Indiana 
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No Man’s Land 


\ late afternoon wind had risen, blow- 
ing up from the open South Park with a 
force. It cloud-bank 
west with great thunder-heads 


thrusting rolled a 
out of the 
piling high above the mountains. Beneath 
that overcast sky darkness came early. 

For a litth 


lighting his supper fire. he told himself 


while. inside the cabin, 
that his uneasiness over Caroline was fool- 
had ridden this range alone all 
her life. No doubt she had gone on into 


Long Meadow until Mary Lebec stopped 


. . 
Ishi. =i 


for the night’s camp. There was one other 


thing. Paused with the coffee pot in his 
hand, this seemed the answer. She didn’t 
want to see him. Coming out. she may 
have swung wide around his station. 


jut something. perhaps the rise of 
wind, booming like surf along the pine 
ridges, kept him restless. He opened his 
door and stared out into the pitch dark. 
It seemed the next instant, as he turned 
hack, that another sound burst through 
the wind’s noise. His blood froze. 


Ir WAS like dry paper 
torn suddenly and crushed and ripped 
jerked the door 
open. Toward Long Meadow where there 
had been only darkness. a red curtain was 
hung against the sky. Fire—in this wind! 

Its reflection mounted and lighted his 
way as he ran to the horse corral. He had 
left the with the cinch 
slackened. and his fumbled the 
strap in their feverish haste. 


again. He wheeled and 


saddle on, but 
hands 


Throwing the horse into a run toward 


Long Meadow, he knew what had hap- 
pened. Three or four men dragging 


bundles of flaming brush from ropes on 
their saddles could have set off the dry 
meadow growth in a few minutes’ time. 
His only hope was that there might still 
be an opening through the fireline. 
That hope died when he saw the high, 
leaping blaze. It was solid from wall to 
wall of the sheer rocks of Long Meadow’s 
entrance. One man could do 
nothing now. Clint ran for the JL ranch. 
In the ranch yard Lane was standing 
with Bill Wheeler watching the sky. Half 
a dozen horses were at the hitch rack, all 


JL stock. The 


valley were gone. Caroline’s chestnut was 


alone 


riders from across the 
not in sight. 

These things Clint saw as he bolted to- 
ward them. Then before he could speak, 
Lane’s angry voice whipped out. “If you 
think I set that and have come to—” 

He cut the man off. “Is Caroline here?” 

Still angered, Lane growled, “What do 
you want with her?” 

Beside him, Bill Wheeler said suddenly, 
“She went to your station, Clint! Isn’t 
she—” 

“No,” he broke in. rode with 
Mary Lebec into Long Meadow. John, 
she’s in there now!” 

Old John Lane had been through too 
many troubled times to be stampeded by 


“She 
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(Continued from 
page 20) 


any fear. But something tight and grim 
set itself across his weathered face. 
Strangely quiet he said, “Ill bring my 
crew.” Then his yell brought men pour- 
ing from the bunk shacks as Clint started 
out ahead. 

At his station, he had his piles of brush 
looks and shovels ready when the crew 


of a dozen men raced in. He armed them 


with those tools, and for himself took 
along the portable spray tank. 
Riding in the lead with him, Lane 


swung in close. “If it hasn’t passed Short 
Canyon we can get down in front.” 

Clint shook his head. “The 
square behind that fire, John. It'll be by 
Short Canyon already.” 

In his mind he was seeing the rock 
that .surrounded the 
searching for some remembered break. 
But at no time, riding in there, had he 
ever found so much as a deer trail leading 
out of the bottoms. That high unbroken 
barrier that so long had been a natural 
fence for JL cattle was now a deadly trap. 
There were men inside with the sheep. 
It any had had enough fire experience 
they would know what to do. Yet he 
doubted that. They were from the low- 
lands. Only one method would work. 

With the wind at his back blowing heat 
and smoke from him, he could lead in 
close to the roaring wall of flame. He 
had to yell to give his order: “Split and 
try to cut around the ends!” 


wind’s 


slopes meadow, 


Beneatu a flaming 
arch of willow directly in front of him 
a small creek twisted out steaming and 
gray with ash. He dropped his portable 
tank beside the water. then raced with 
half the JL men to the fireline’s end 
against the west rock wall. But here in 
a matted brake of cedar the blaze was 
leaping a hundred feet high. Even when 
the flames had rolled on they left the 
twisted cedar trunks like locked horns 
of cattle, blocking any passage. 

He waved the men off and saw John 
Lane’s sudden haggard look. The old 
man’s voice reached him through the fire’s 
roar. “We'll never make it!” 

He yelled, “One way left, John!” and 
headed back toward the stream. 

Those riders who had scouted the east 
end had returned. From among them 
Bill Wheeler called, “No luck, Clint! 
What now?” 

He was down on the ground, leaving his 
horse when he answered, “I’m going to 
make a try with this.” He picked up the 
portable tank. 

It held fifteen gallons of water. He 
opened the top and laid it in the stream 
until it was full. Scooping up more water 
with his hat, he soaked his clothing, tied 
a wet handkerchief over his nose and 
mouth. He was aware of the men around 
him leaning from their saddles staring. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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WHICH OF THESE GREAT FARM HANDS 
WILL HELP YOU MOST THIS FALL 7 
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You find many “‘firsts,"" many “‘onlys” in Oliver tools and machines. That does 
not just happen. Oliver is constantly at work to make Oliver farm equipment 
the best on the market at a price that is right. Here are three great Oliver “farm 
hands” for fall work, each has many exclusive features. Read these brief de- 
scriptions. Then send for detailed information about those which interest you. 
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Western grain farm drill—steel bopper 


FALL AND WINTER WORK IS TOUGH ON 


3 





wy GET A MODERN, SELF-STARTING OLIVER 
“70” FOR ECONOMY AND COMFORT 


Along about this time of year, old tractors that have been nursed 
through earlier work, begin to buck, bang and shed their parts, 
devour fuel and oil in great quantities. Cold weather makes them 
mighty hard to start. With a new self-starting, modern Oliver you 
avoid all those troubles and expenses. You will be happily surprised 
at the economy of this modern six-cylinder, overhead valve tractor 


, just as you will enjoy its steady, mighty stream of power. And what 

Wilt G RAI N D RI LLS a comfort its self-starter will be on cold days—Farming is fun, even 

in fall and winter, with a self-starting Oliver “70"—Row Crop or 

‘ . - : Standard four-wheel models. And for bigger farms and heavier 

Is your grain drill so far “gone that it plants too few seeds here, too work, there are the Oliver “80”, “90”, and “99” tractors. Use the 

many there, and skips other spots entirely? Your land cannot yield its handy coupon to get full specifications of these great tractors—ask 

utmost if sowed that way. So make certain of an even, strong stand of your Oliver Dealer to demonstrate how good a tractor can be. 

fall sow — / Oli S . Grain Drill with th Also, have him explain how you can buy and enjoy that new tractor 
own grain by getting an iver Superior Grain Drill wit e on Oliver's income payment plan. 

uncannily accurate Double-Run Force Feed and spring pressure on all Visit the Oliver 

openers that plant a measured amount of seed to a measured depth Exhibit at Your 

over a measured area. Fair This Fall 

For farmers who sow fertilizer with their grain, there is no drill q de 
better than the Oliver Superior Fertilizer Drill with non-corrosive ‘. x 
Sensational 
so 
rto the Plo 























Fertilizer Drill—non-corrosive wood hopper 


















wooden hoppers; finest high silicon, gray iron, high-corrosion resistant 
fertilizer sowing mechanism, rigid bridge truss frame, roller-bearing 
axles—light draft, and many other features. Horse or tractor hitch. 

For grain farmers, who do not sow fertilizer with their seed, there are 
the new Oliver Superior Bushel-to-the-Foot Steel Hopper, Double-Run 
Force Feed, Variable Speed, Running-in-Oil Transmission Drills, built 
like a bridge to stand the shocks and bumps of high speed seeding over 
big fields; roller bearing, pressure lubricated axles, spring pressure on 
Openers, and other features. 

If you need a new drill, an Oliver Superior is the best buy from every 
angle. Send for free complete information about the type of drill you 
prefer—or ask your Oliver dealer about them. Remember only in Oliver 
drills can you get the uncannily accurate Double-Run Force Feed. Our 
booklets tell you why it is so accurate. Now, you can buy your grain drill 
out of income—pay as your money comes in. Check the coupon for details. 
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OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send the name of my nearest Oliver dealer and free details about: 
Fertilizer Drills F) Plain Drills “80” RowCrop [) “80” Standard 
“70” Row Crop [] “70” Standard [) “90” () "99" (J Income Payment Plan 
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BO UEL SAVING 


plus more tractor power" 











says Lester Pfister, of 
El Paso, Illinois, who 
has grown $1,000,000 


worth of hybrid seed corn 














This is one of the three high compression Oliver 70’s which do the work on the Pfister 


Hybrid Corn Company’s 480 acres of black land northwest of El Paso, lilinois 


ESTER PFISTER started raising hybrid seed 
corn as a hobby. Today the Pfister Com- 
pany is one of the country’s largest dealers 
in hybrid corn... raises inbreds for more 
than 140 growers. A recent article in a farm 
magazine says that Mr. Pfister has sold more 
than $1,000,000 worth of hybrid seed corn. 
Within the past two years Mr. Pfister has 
discarded low compression tractors for 
modern high compression Oliver 70's. 


Here’s what he says: 


“I never realized before the fuel economy 
and power a high compression tractor has 
over the old low compression jobs. I am 
using 2-bottom, 16-inch high speed plows; 
do all my plowing in third gear—about 4.33 
miles per hour. 


“I know that my fuel saving is at least 20% 
and as I am doing the same work (and pull- 
ing the same tools) with my Oliver 70's that 
I formerly did with my 3-bottom (low com- 
pression) tractors, I am satisfied that high 
compression is also giving me 20% more 
power. Of course, I am using regular-grade 
gasoline. 

“I feel that high compression has done a 
lot in helping the farmer do his work more 
cheaply and quickly.” 


You can do more work faster and save on 
fuel with bigh compression. Here's all you 
have to do to change over most tractors to 
high compression: 


1. Install “altitude” pistons or a high com- 
pression cylinder head. 


2. Change the manifold setting or the mani- 
fold to the “cold” gasoline type and use 
“cold” type spark plugs. 


3. Use regular grade gasoline (containing 
tetraethyl lead). 


And when you buy your next tractor be sure 
the engine is designed to operate most 
efficiently on regular grade gasoline (con- 
taining tetraethyl lead). This means one or 
more of such features as: high compression 
cylinder head or pistons, “cold” gasoline 
type manifold, or an “automobile” type 
engine. 


SEND FOR FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET—Write 
today for FREE illustrated 24-page booklet 
‘How to Get More Tractor Power.” Send a 
penny postcard now to Dept. TG-1, Ethyl Gas- 
oline Corporation, Chrysler Building, New 
York, N. Y., manufacturer of anti-knock fluids 
used by oil companies to improve gasoline. 
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FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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No Man’s Lan 


With the leather harness fitted over his 
shoulders and the tank against his back, 
he glanced up at John Lane. 

“Il make it,” he said. “It’s been done 
before.” But he knew the ten to one 
chance ahead of him, the unpredictable 
depth of fire gambled against the water 
in this tank. 

A short hose came around his left side. 
\t the end was a plunger pump with a 
nozzle that he grasped in his right hand. 
It would throw a jet of water fifty feet. 

Walking forward, head down, he fol- 


lowed a narrow ribbon of cleared earth 


page 22) 


that had been a wagon road. He began to 
work the plunger, throwing its stream 
in front of him from side to side along the 
road’s edges of burning brush. The open- 
ing widened as if touched by a magic 
finger. He moved on in. 


Di RING these first mo- 
ments he held to the hope that the fire’s 
depth might be small. He worked the 
pump with slow rhythm, saving water. 
But the blaze was closing behind him, 
crowding him on. No hole appeared in 
the red wall toward which he advanced. 

His wet clothes steamed, drying quickly. 
Hleat began to draw his skin tight, even 
beneath the gloves on his hands. He 
turned the spray nozzle back upon him- 
self and wet his clothes again. 

That way he could stand the heat; it 
was the sudden total lack of air that 
brought his first sense of panic. He 
gasped, and there was only a feeling of 
thin sharp knives stabbing inside his 
chest. Dizziness swept him. He yanked 
at the plunger. His heart raced. 

Grimly, he told himself, “Take it easy!” 

He tried not to gasp again. His legs 
carrying him forward and his hand strok- 
ing the plunger back and forth became 
automatic things. He could no longer see 
clearly through his dry, stinging eyes. It 
seemed an hour that he struggled through 
breathless space with a force swelling in- 
side of him and bursting his ears. He 
had to breath! In spite of his desperate 
control a savage urge to dive through the 
flames overpowered him. He took a step 
and stumbled. On his hands and knees, 
close to the ground, he caught a breath 
of air. 

It was only a choking gulp, but it gave 
him one more moment of fighting 
strength. Up on his feet again he stabbed 
the jet of water forward and followed it, 
aware that the tank was light upon his 
shoulders, almost empty. That was his 
last clear knowledge. The hole that ap- 
peared ahead, his act of shedding the 
tank’s harness, dropping it and plunging 
on were like things done in the struggle 
of a violent dream. Even the instinct that 
guided him past the fire and along the 
road until it crossed the creek was no 
part of his conscious action. Then the 
shock of cold water had an instant effect. 

He was lying in the stream bed, sud- 
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denly shivering. The grateful knowledge 
that he was through the blaze and inside 
Long Meadow surged over him. 

The on-rush of fire drove him up. Here 
on this side of the line the wind-driven 
flame made long tongues licking flat 
across the brush top. He was in the road 

rain when another sound penetrated the 
crackling roar. It was the almost human 
cries of terrified sheep. Beyond the smoke 
the whole meadow from side to side of its 
rock walls lay before him in a dull crim- 
son light. He could see the frantic rush 
of gray swarms of sheep now, some mad 
instinct driving them toward the fire. 
Charging through them, trying to head | 
them off, were the shapes of mounted 





men. 

One of these loomed ahead of him. He 
velled. The man turned in his saddle, 
swung around. His jaw dropped. “For 
God’s sake!” he gasped. “Where'd you 
come from?” 

Clint only jerked a nod _ backward. 
Quickly he said, “I’ve got to have a horse. 
Give me this!” 

The animal was lathered and the man 
looked weary and done. He came down 
from his saddle, saying, “What's the use. 
There’s no way out. We’ve tried.” 

Mounting, Clint said, “One. Keep the 
sheep coming forward. [ll make an open- 
ing in front. Where’s Lebec’s wagon?” 
Ile was already moving away as the man 
answered, “Somewhere up the road.” 





UNCLE GEORGE: Well, well! You /Jike your- 
self, Bob, don’t you? 

BOB: I like Post's 40% Bran Flakes, UncleGeorge 
—and wait ’til you sit down to that breakfast 
in there—you’ll see that I’ve discovered a per- 
fectly grand-tasting breakfast food! Besides... 





Twice in that ride of a mile or more he 
was blocked by running sheep, and then 
he saw the wagon halted and alone. There 
was no sign of the chestnut pony, nor of | 
Caroline. But Mary Lebec was inside | 
beneath the light of an oil lantern. Her 
father was propped on the bed. 

\t the sound of his horse she leaped up | 
and was in the doorway when he swung 
in close and spoke her name. She only 








stared at him, speechless. 


He DIDN'T know that | 

he was grimed and black beyond recogni- | 

tion. He said again, “Mary! Where’s 

Caroline?” 

\ rushing step brought her to his stir- on a 

rup. In a breath, she gasped, “I didn’t | UNCLE GEORGE: Sa-ay—this NUT-LIKE flavor 

know you! Caroline went on. There was | # teat! And from what you say, Post's Bran 
Pa oo a : Flakes may be just what my daily diet needs! 

something—.” The words choked. She 


hae 4 Oe ae eg rag pre MRS. STEWART: They make such delicious 
oe Burned fo hace deeper into “ong | BRAN MUFFINS, too—the recipe’s right on 
Meadow. “Look!” Quick terror was in 


the package! 
her voice. “What is that!” 
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TAKE A BOW, MR. STEWART! 


YOU HAVE MADE A VERY 
SUART DISCOVERY S 














POSTS BRAN FLAKES. 
GIVE YOU TWO 
EXTRA BENEFITS... 
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Bob’s right! Here are the two extra 
benefits he’s talking about: 

FIRST, Post's Bran Flakes provide just 
enough bran, a natural regulator, to help 
protect you against sluggishness. People 
whose systems are irregular, due to lack 
of bulk in the diet, find Post’s Bran Flakes, 
eaten daily, a wonderful help. 

SECOND, Post's Bran Flakes are a good 
cereal source of phosphorus, iron, Vita- 
min B, to help maintain good appetite, 
and Vitamin é to help promote growth 
and vigor. 

ALL THIS in one grand-tasting cereal 
with a double purpose: to make breakfast 
a delicious treat, and to help you keep fit. 
And today, Post's Bran Flakes come to 
you at a NEW LOW PRICE! 














A Post cereal made by General Foods 








UNCLE GEORGE: Yep, I’m feeling like a mil- 
lion. I’ve been eating Post’s Bran Flakes 
regularly since you told me about ’em! 


BOB: It’s swell, isn’t it, that such a grand- 
tasting cereal also gives you those EXTRA 
BENEFITS! 
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ing like a chain o yompDs across the ~ Ses 
valley in front of them. Reaching down, fe LIFE is SWELL 5 
he caught the girl’s shoulder. “That isn’t 
i trap! It’s the one thing to do now. She 
knew!” He turned her. “Don’t stop here. 
Follow the road.” 

Even as he raced on toward the spotted 
ire bombs they were joining together. 
Then he could see Caroline’s mounted 
igure moving across that rising flame. 

She had picked this place like an old- 
time fire-fighter. Here the meadow nar- 
rowed to a short bottleneck, opening 








é _* ail - 
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IMPORTANT: Post's Bran Flakes, due to their 
bulk, are a regulative cereal. Constipation due to 
insufficient bulk in the diet should yield to Post's 








(Continued on page 69) 
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Bran Flakes, eaten regularly —as a breakfast cereal 
or in muffins. For cases not corrected in this simple 
manner, a physician should be consulted. 
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DEPENDABLE 
JOHN DEERE 
EQUIPMENT 


HEN your fodder and ensilage 

crops are ready to cut, you want 
equipment that will stay on the job ‘til 
the Jast stalk is safely harvested. You 
don’t want to be held up because the crop 
is too heavy or the ground conditions too 
tough—and you won't be if you have 
John Deere Equipment on the job 


John Deere horse and tractor corn bind- 
ers, because of their great strength, 
speedy and direct handling of stalks from 
gatherers on through the machine, and 
their unusual ability to make neat, well- 
tied bundles, give maximum capacity at 
a minimum cost. 


The fast-working, power-driven John 
Deere Ensilage Harvester, shown below, 
will simplify your silo filling problem 
save help and hard work, make better 
ensilage, and reduce silo filling costs. 


See this cost-reducin y equipment at 
& hed | 
your John Deere dealer's. 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Dept. CH-8. PLEASE SEND ME FREE 
FOLDER I'VE CHECKED BELOW: 

O POWER CORN BINDER 

O HORSE CORN BINDER 

O ENSILAGE HARVESTER 


Name 

















Town State 


JOHN DEERE 
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The Farm—best home of the family—main source of national wealth 





TRACTORS 

TRACTORS working night and day in 
the Corn Belt helped farmers catch up 
with their field work this summer. If any 
honors are to be handed out to individu- 
als, they must go to H. A. Zeigler, Fari- 
bault county, Minnesota, who planted 180 
acres of corn in four days. This remark- 
able record was not due to extra long 
days, but to the use of a four-row planter, 
pulled by a high-speed tractor. 

In his crop bulletin Charles D. Reed, 
federal meteorologist, at Des Moines, 
reported: “The efficiency of tractor- 
equipped farms in a backward season 
was never more evident. Tractors worked 
in darkness at both ends of the day and 
in some cases all night, with the result 
that this work is fully up to normal in 
most of the state.” 


SHEEP FROM WASTE 

ANOTHER chapter in the current history 
of livestock in the South and Southwest 
is being written in the fertile Mesilla 
Valley (New Mexico), where farmers 
grow high grade cotton and do nothing 
with the stalks except to plow them under. 

Ira Barkley, alert agricultural instruc- 
tor at Anthony High School, had an idea, 
and farmer Ord Gary thought it a good 
one. Here it is: Last fall they bought 
1,045 Rambouillet five-year-old ewes, pas- 
tured them on cotton stalks, had them 
bred to finish lambing by January 1, and 
saved 965 lambs. 

The cotton stalks furnished two-thirds 
of a complete ration for the ewes and 
lambs for 90 days. They also pastured 
alfalfa and had no trouble as long as the 
sheep were fed some dry feed before 
being put on the alfalfa. 


They fed the lambs on a creep con- 
laining ground milo heads with 20% 
molasses added. Lambs also had access 
to alfalfa and ensilage, with the ewes. 

The first 197 lambs sold, combined 
with the sale of the wool from the ewes, 
paid for all the feed and labor up to 
May 1. The wool clip from the ewes 
averaged ten pounds per ewe and sold for 
15 cents a pound at the farm. 

Not a bad profit (there remained 768 
for later sale) for the first year’s opera- 
tions when over $500 worth of equipment 
was bought and the ewes were paid for. 
The ewes cost $4 a head. The way they 
can be handled in the valley they will 
produce two more lamb crops easily. 

These two men are breeding their ewes 
io Suffolk bucks now. They figure the 
crossbred lambs will grow out quicker 
and sell better. The lambs will drop in 
October and will be on Milady’s table bv 
April 1. The sheep will be grazed on the 
cotton stalks and alfalfa all the time 
except the last 40 days. Here is some 
cheap feed being utilized that has gone 
to waste heretofore. 

During summer the ewes are being 
carried on Sudan grass pasture—50 acres, 
18 head to the acre. The land in this 
Mesilla Valley really produces. They 
will also graze the alfalfa fields one week 
after each cutting. This will lose one 
cutting, but the saving in feed will justify 
it. Alfalfa makes five tons per acre here 
a foolin’. 

PREMIUM ON EGGS 

HOW would a premium of three cents 
a dozen on market eggs, or 15 cents a 
dozen on hatching eggs, suit you? 

Those are the premiums secured by 








Ira Barkley watches the lambs turn milo into money 
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—foundation of civilized society 





G. R. North, Rush county, Kansas. And 
here is why he gets better than market 
prices: 

He gets good eggs by keeping good 
birds. For eight years he has been prac- 





Ruth North gathers the eggs 


tising flock improvement. Good _ birds 
properly housed and fed a complete ra- 
tion produce good eces. 

Eggs are gathered at Jeast twice daily 
in the most favorable weather, and three 
to four times daily in summer months. 
Winter or summer. the eggs go immedi- 
itely to a storage cellar. There in wicker 
baskets they are pre-cooled before being 
packed in crates kept on low frames to 
permit free circulation of air about the 
Ces. 

The temperature of the storage cellar 
stays between 45° and 65°. Shallow pans 
of water keep the humidity just right. 

There are no dirty eggs in the North 
storage cellar. Clean nests and clean 
litter insure clean eggs. Small eggs and 
tose not properly shaped are discarded. 
Only the best eggs go to the hatchery and 
to regular customers. 


MICE AND MEN 


MANY an orchardist in New England 
will find himself without fruit income this 
year because of unprecedented damage to 
trees by mice last winter. The damage 
looks like it might be more serious than 
the severe winterkilling of two or three 
years ago. In some orchards, where no 
precautions were taken. whole orchards 
are wiped out because of girdling by mice 
at the ground or several inches beneath 
the soil surface. 

Those orchardists who discovered the 

iia 
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‘‘He sure knows 
how to get the most 
out of his engines!” 


| fe A MATTER of simple arithmetic and the thrifty experi- 
ence of millions of farmers that new Champion Spark 
Plugs installed at regular intervals will quickly pay their 
small cost in fuel saved. Now Champion’s new Sillment 
seal makes it doubly desirable to replace with Champions, 
because it eliminates troublesome leakage common to or- 
dinary spark plugs, the cause of wasteful, inefficient, rough 
and uneven engine performance. This patented feature, 
available only in Champions, makes each spark plug fire 
with absolute uniformity, insuring perfectly balanced 
ignition, smoother, more powerful and more eco- 

nomical engine performance not only in your car 
but in all types of motorized farm equipment. 


“CHAMPION 


IT’S THRIFTY TO INSTALL NEW SPARK PLUGS—Demand CHAMPIONS 
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HERE'S A TIRE WITH 
FIRST LINE QUALITY 
AND CONSTRUCTION 
FEATURES THATS REALLY 
PRICED TO SAVE YOU MONEY 


















STANDARD 














SAVINGS IN ALL SIZES! 





4.75-5.00-19 . . . $8.60° 
5.25-5.50-18 eee 10.00° 6.00-16 eoeeveee 
§.50-16........10.60* | 6.25-6.50-16. . 


*Prices subject to change without netice 





5.25-5.50-17 .. $11.00* 


OTHER SIZES IN PROPORTION 
OUR LIFETIME GUARANTEE ON EVERY TIRE 


.11.95° 
. 14,50° 





"935 


4.40-4.50-21 











(errs certainly went “whole 
hog” when they put this big, husky 
STANDARD TIRE on the market at a 
popular price. 

A quick check of the new Goodrich 
Standard—feature by feature, shows why 
it gives you such a jot more in extra tire 
value. Double-cured inside and outside to 
make it tougher all the way through! 
100% Goodrich full-floating cord to 
protect against destructive internal tire 


heat! An extra-strong, bruise-resisting 
carcass! A wider, flatter quick-stopping 
tread! And the new streamlined sidewall 
design of the Goodrich Standard adds a 
quality appearance generally found only 
in higher-priced tires. 

At the latest low prices now being 
quoted on STANDARDS, your nearest 
Goodrich dealer can offer you savings 
that are “right up your alley” in every 
size. Buy now—before prices take a jump. 
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These cash prices on Commanders include your old tires 
and are subject to change without notice 


LIFETIME GUARANTEE 





e OTHER GOODRICH TIRES ARE PRICED AS LOW AS \\ 
$671 


4.50-20 4.40-4.50-21 4.75-5.00-19 
$779 $Q32,—«3 4. 4.34 
5.25-5.50-18 6.00-16 6.25-6.50-16 


$ 
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30 x 3% 
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WITH YOUR 
OLD TIRE 
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trouble early enough in spring, used 
bridge grafts to save their trees. Those 


who did not discover the trouble in time 
for bridge grafting have tried to save 
trees by heavy mulching and removal of 
some of the fruit. 

There is likelihood that the 
mouse population will hit another peak 
next winter. In view of the damage that 
has already many fruit 
growers will need to tie strings around 


strong 


occurred, not 


their fingers to remember to put out 
poison bait next fall. Where poison bait 
was used last winter, there was very little 


damage. 
SAFE 
IS MOSQUITO poison safe to use around 


dairies? At the annual 
the New Jersey Mosquito Exterminators’ 


convention of 


Association, county mosquito commis- 
sioner R. L. Mentzer told the convention 
about an unnamed farmer who put mos- 
quito “dope” in the water his cows drank 
to see if the animals would take enough to 
hurt them or to affect the milk. 

His cows refused to drink the water 
when the “dope” made the water strong. 
The farm family was unable to detect 
any change in the taste of milk from 
cows that drank the water. 


STOCK SOUTH 

EVIDENCE of upheaving changes in the 
livestock map is heralded by the South’s 
increased buying of purebreds and open- 
ing of stockyards. Typical of what is 
happening: Arkansas, 1936, has 
opened three daily-buying stockyards and 
a score or more of auction yards oper- 


since 


ating one day a week. 

Business groups and banks are push- 
ing the movement. Buyers at the East St. 
Louis yards say the whole region between 
the Mississippi and the Alleghenies and 
southeastward is expanding on beef, pork 
and lamb products. Reason, pastures 
made of former crop lands. 

The cartoon gives you an idea of the 
shift in swine population. In the past ten 





years the swine population has mounted 
15% in Mississippi and Alabama. 
Missouri and Tennessee have a much 
lower swine population figure than ten 
years ago—down 28% to be exact. States 
farther north, still swine-growing head- 
quarters, have lost in the past ten years. 
The north central states block (Ohio 
to Nebraska, Missouri to Minnesota ) had 
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72% of all the swine ten years ago. Now 
this area has only 63% of all swine. The 
south central block had 14% of all swine 
in 1928. Now it has 19%. The south 
\tlantic states had less than 8% of all 
swine ten ago. Now they have 
10144% 

The northeastern states and the west- 
ern states shown practically no 
change in swine population in the past 
ten years. 


SHORT CUTS 


years 


have 


“eh ’ 
ONE of the firms making controllers for | 


electric fences has sold over 30,000 in 
the past six years, 


« A roof on Jay Pierce’s two-wheel 


trailer (Lake county, Indiana) keeps the 
ain off of seed, fertilizer, or jags to town. | 





It is of metal on wooden frame. 
closed 
q@ At last sorgo has been a better cash 
than wheat for Willis J. Conable, 
Marshall county, Kansas, who is growing 
the crop for the tenth year. Last fall 
he harvested 200 tons of fodder and 2,800 


( rop 


bushels of state certified seed from 100 


acres. 

@ Citrus peel and blackstrap molasses 
refuse (both waste products) are being 
combined and used as cattle feed in some 
portions of south and southwest Texas. 
« “I don’t want the government to pay 
me for something I should do anyway.” 
said W. B. Stafford, Winston-Salem, N. C., 


as he refused his government benefit 


When 


it fits down over the trailer bed. | 


check tendered by County Agent R. W. | 


Pou for participation in the 1938 agri- 


cultural conservation program. 


@ For lining the grain body of his truck, | 


Francis Hyder, Nodaway county, Mis- 
souri, used three-ply wood on the inside. 


\ frame with regulation stakes was made 
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**The Diesel D2 cost me $220.00 less 
to buy than my former ‘Caterpillar’ 
Twenty Tractor did 9 years ago, 
and the D2 is a lot ‘more trac- 
tor’,”’ reports Howard H. Miller, 
Sandusky County, Ohio. **The 
D2 weighs 1,000 pounds less, yet 
the 5 modern speeds actually 
enable it to outwork the 4-plow 
gasoline Twenty on many jobs. 

‘Another major advantage is 
fuel economy. The Diesel D2 cuts 
my fuel bill 65%, which adds up 
to an annual saving of more than 
$200.00 on fuel expense alone. 

*“My Twenty’s ample power and 
traction, and its low upkeep cost 


through 9 busy years, deserve credit 
for keeping me going satisfactorily 
through the hard years of low crop 
prices and other adversities. Besides 
doing my own work, it helped me 
doa nice volume of farm power con- 
tracting—such as plowing, deep-til- 
lage, making seedbed and belt work. 

“I expect even more from the 
Diesel D2, and believe that the man 
who doesn’t get one just hasn’t 
bothered to find out what he’s 
missing.”’ Thousands of “Cater- 
pillar’? Diesel Tractor owners agree 
with Mr. Miller—why not get 
the facts on what you’re missing? 
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from hard oak. Outside the plywood was 
14-inch composition board. | i A ’ - ~ oe i i A a 
TRAILER BULLS 


\FTER two years’ experience with dairy | 
bull studs, Idaho places the stamp of ap- | 
proval on them as a means of providing 
better bull service for the small dairyman. 
Idaho now has nine dairy bull studs with | 
31 bulls (9 Jersey, 13 Guernsey and 9 | 
Holstein). Dairymen pledged to use these 
studs, which own approximately 3,000 
COWS, 

The bull studs are succeeding because 
they involve no investment (it’s hard for 
a ten-cow dairyman to own a good bull) 





(Continued on page 59) 


TRACTOR CO. °« 


DIESEL ENGINES 


PEORIA, 


TRACK-TYPE 


TRACTORS 


ILLINOIS 


TERRACERS 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Dept. F-98, Peoria, Illinois 
Gentlemen: I farm....... o86esee veees .--.-aeres. My power is8....seececcecesecs 
C] I am interested in buying a ‘‘Caterpillar’’ track-type Tractor. 


Ineed [_] 3-4 plow Diesel D2 


3-4 plow R2 


(gasoline or distillate) 


[_] 5-6 plow Diesel D4 
[_] 6-8 plow Diesel D6 


eee 
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Bashi ts last 06 longer 
Willard n-x 


| Now huilt with 
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ANEW WILLARD DEVELOPMENT 
that gwes you and your car Greater Frotection / 


Built to last 68° longer than the average of 100 other makes! Protected 
against internal short circuits with Willard’s exclusive Thread Rubber 
insulation! Has reserve capacity to handle auto-radios, heaters and 
electrical accessories as well as give you quick positive starting under all 
weather conditions! And now built with Willard’s new Safety-Fill, 
a positive protection against the dangerous 
corrosion that results from over-filling. 
That’s the NEW Willard “H-R”—the battery 
your car really needs! 
Now available at your Willard Dealers’ at 
no increase in price. Be sure to see this “trail- 
blazing” battery. 

WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


Cleveland * Dallas * Los Angeles * Toronto 
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When ordinary batteries are over- 
filled the excess electrolyte surges 
out through the vents in the filler 
caps. When blown onto the exposed 
parts of the car, this acid spray causes 
expensive damage. Willard Safety- 
Fill protects you against this! 


look forthe | 
TY-FILL 
ak te 








If this acid remains on top of the 
battery it produces corroded 
cables and terminals... and eats 
away the battery cradle... result- 
ing in substantial power losses, 
unexpected starting failures and 
added expense. Willard Safety- 
Fill protects you against this! 


























Service men are virtually blind- 
folded when filling batteries so 
located that the level of the so- 
lution in each cell cannot be seen. 
And it takes only one over-filling 
to do untold damage. Willard’s 
Safety-Fill can’t be over-filled 
— it’s automatic— it’s foolproof. 

















Remove cap from 
SAFETY-VENT and 


solution drops to 


To fill the bart Place cap on Fillwellwith water. 


SAFETY-VENT Air lock prevents 


tery, unscrew 


solution rising above 


filler-cap as forming aitrlockin 


usual breather-chamber bottom of well correct level 
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ye Will Ben H. Smith of Jonesboro. 
* Illinois oblige us by opening the 


meeting with a song? Welcome, Ben. 


This Was His Dream 
This was his dream: That earth should give 
More ripened fruit, of grain more ears, 
That by his toil mankind might live 
\ little better through the years. 
With patient heart he went his way 
At weary tasks that knew no end; 
Until at last there came a day 
He died, and all men lost a friend. 


But in his neighbor’s orchard yields, 
In roads and bridge that spanned the stream: 
In richer harvests, well-kept fields 


There lived a remnant of his dream. 
ya You who have read Ben Smith’s 
A poems before will be glad to 
know that the dream around which, as a 
hired hand, he wove so many songs has at 
length come true. He and a son are work- 
ing a small place of their own now, and 
getting into the nursery business. he 


writes us, “in a modest way.” 
yo Mail about the magazine this 
* month is very friendly. M. S. 
O’Neal. Montana. likes the Editors’ “con- 
ciseness and candor.”. . . R. H., Virginia, 
likes “the way your articles keep moving, 
telling us things and pushing our thoughts 
around.” Mrs. Alta Booth Dunn, Illinois, 
writes that with so many oldtime farm 
papers gone “whooper-upper, whacker- 
upper,” the general tone of quiet sincerity 
in the new Farm Journal and Farmer’s 
Wife is a welcome surprise.” And that. 
from a ranch-wife, and writer of Alta 
Booth Dunn’s attainments, is praise in 


deed... 


ee | postcard: 

You seem to be showing an unprecedented 
fervor for the feminine pensters. Shoot us 
more he-man stuff! Not that I don’t enjoy 
seeing such grand ladies as Elizabeth Mahn- 
key in your meetings. I do. But we men have 
got to keep on running things, or keep up 
the illusion that we believe we are—or else! 

Andrew S, Wing, Conn. 
yo Turning back to look them over 

. we find that the last two meet- 
ings have been, indeed, unusually gentle. 
The mail has run thus, in the main. But 
by no means all our mail is gentle: and 
we wouldn't have it so. So much is out of 
kilter in this land of the free and in the 
operation of our boasted free economy; 
so many people are being pinched by cir- 
cumstances new in our history, that free 
discussion ought certainly not be limited 
to a tranquil celebration of what is left 
of the pastoral scene. 

. . . Upon call of the Editor-in-Chief, for 
information as to Relief and Farm Labor 


conditions throughout the country, a number 
of farmers have sent testimony. 


yo FROM the East: 


V.B.C., Pa.—We can not get hired hands 
for our 112 acres because it is easier for 
them to get relief than to work. I had a young 
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man, 18, two years ago for $20 a month. Now | 


he and his father are loafing on relief... 
Education is all right, but very bad for some. 
Let them learn to work, or starve. 

F.K., N.Y.—I hired a boy, 20. Paid him $25 
1 month. He kept talking about all his 
friends on W.P.A. We worked from 4:30 
\.M. to 6 P.M. He started skipping days 
on me. I laid him off. and tried to get a man 
all winter. There were no Farm-trained men 
to be had. I hope this Relief stops soon, as 
we get less help for farm work all the time. 
Some time I say I would be better off to sell 
the stock and work all T can alone. But I 
hate to see the good land just lay there. 


yar FROM the South: 


* 

James Farnus, Ky.—I can get some help 
to start jobs, but they just idle and won't 
work for fair wages. The Good Book says 
man shall live by the sweat of his brow. I 
say. let them make their own support. or 


starve: and not have the taxnavers keeping 
them. 

S.T.L.. S.C.—It seems to me that relief 
projects should be worked during the winter. 
and closed when it is time to plant our 


crops. I couldn't get in creps last vear be- 
cause the Government wes supnerting the 


nexro he Ip 


ye FROM the Midland: 


a 

Perry Haver, O.—We farmers can not hire 
relief workers. First. they will not work. 
Second, we cannot afford to pay 55 cents 
an hour. . 

VES... Ind——I want to be fair to all. but 
1 don’t think the devil himself ever aimed 
for things to be as rotten as they are in relief 
politics in this County. The dirtiest dodgers 
letermine who gets on the rolls, and who 
doesn’t. Two-thirds of the reliefers live in 
iwful places, even in old chicken-coops. Yet 
they are buying 1936 and °37 model cars. 

Howard Fristoe, Wisc.——About half the 
people getting relief commodities seem to 
have a car and plenty of gas. The local 
officers play favorites and use the vote-getting 
power to the full extent. In this North Cut- 
over country we who are trying to stick to 
farming dig out pine stumps with hand tools. 
Can’t afford to buy the powder to shoot them 
out. Help? How can I hire help? For the 
past eight years I have not had an average 
of $100 a year... A lot of us would welcome 
Hitler to our nation for he seems to do 
things. 


we FROM the West: 
VW.T.A., Colo—In this community Relief 
has created a group of people who grow more 
dependent each day they live. They come to 
believe the Government owes them a living, 
and are willing to accept 45 cents an hour 
and do as little as possible to earn it. They 
expect the farmers to pay the same wages, 
furnish the noonday meal and put up with 
-hiftless work. No wonder more tractor out- 
fits are coming in! 

Urs. E. O. Beehler, N.D—Farm people here 
ire buying tractors and machinery because 
they can not hire good hands. On this farm. 
we ar? working from 16 to 19 hours a day 
because of high-priced labor and low returns 
lrom our farm products. 

C.R.S., N.D.—It is infuriating. People 
here who made the poorest kind of a living 
when times were good are living better today 
than the ones who are struggling on making 
their own living. It’s the ones on relief, not 
us working farmers, who enjoy movies, cars, 
celebrations, dances and all the luxuries of 
ile, 
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Cedar Shingles on roof in foreground—not damaged 


SHOW AMAZING RESISTANCE AT LULING, TEXAS 


Big chunks of ice up to two inches in 
diameter rained down upon Luling, 
Texas, recently, but Red Cedar Shin- 
gles showed amazing resistance. One 
housewife reported that the interior 
of her home was damaged to the 
tune of $1,700. “It won't happen 
again,” she said, “because I saw how 
my neighbor’s house was protected 
with Cedar Shingles and you can bet 
I’m putting on Cedar Shingles now.” 


Another home owner who was busy 
ripping off his damaged roof said, 
“IT wanted to use wood shingles be- 
fore but the city wouldn’t let me, 
but thank goodness I can this time.” 


FOR GUARANTEED GRADES AND 


Certigrades pass official inspection 
for grade and quality. 


QUALITY, SPECIFY— 


Once again, as in the New England 
hurricane of last September, Red. 
Cedar Shingles have proved their 
sterling worth in protecting build- 
ings against wind and hail. A scien- 
tific test conducted by the Univer- 
sity of Washington confirmed this 
resistance when a roof of Certigrade 
No. 1 Cedar Shingles was exposed 
to successive blows of a hammer 
weighing 7.33 pounds—each blow 
was increased in height one-half foot 
at a time and at 66 foot-pounds no 
damage to the roof was found. 

Write Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 

Seattle, Wash., or Vancouver, B. C., 


Canada, for booklet, “Certigrade 
Cedar Shingles on the Farm.” 
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“What kind of business is this 


ERHAPS you, like many others, 

have always assumed that fire in- 
surance rates are arbitrarily set by fire 
insurance companies. Actually they're 
determined by the nation’s total fire 
loss. And this loss... hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually (and 
thousands of lives) ... would be even 
greater, if no one did anything about 
it. Fortunately, someone does. 

For years, more than 200 leading 
capital stock* fire insurance companies, 
working through their great public- 
safety organization, The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, have spent 
much time, effort and money to pre- 
vent fire and accident, to bring greater 
safety to property and life. This nation- 
wide campaign benefits 
everyone ... farmer, city 
dweller, the nation as a 
whole. For instance, elec- d 
tric wiring and building 








- (s 
“uy ins¥® 


... that spends money 


‘. 


materials, heating and cooking appa- 
ratus used in farm homes, farm house- 
hold appliances, farm power equip- 
ment... all have been made safer by 
scientific tests for fire safety. Skilled 
investigators are even employed to 
assist the authorities in tracking down 
firebugs. Wherever the danger of fire 
exists, an effort is made to remove 
or minimize it. 

Your local fire insurance agent is 
an important part of this institution, 
which, by reducing fire losses, has 
been able to lower the average fire 
insurance rate consistently for many 
years. Your local Agent works just 
as hard to save you money. . . to see 
that you are properly insured against 
fire and other hazards and, 
should disaster come, to 
help you present your 
claim and collect your 
money. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 John Street, New York 


*CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY 


FIRE INSURANCE provides sound 


protection at a predetermined price, without risk of further cost. In addition to legal reserves, 
its policies are backed by cash capital and surplus funds set aside to meet not merely 
normal claims but also the sweeping losses due to conflagrations and other catastrophes. Its 
organized public services are national in scope. Its system of operating through Agents 


everywhere gives prompt personal service to policyholders. 
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xe 


may be more later) seem to regard work- 





OF letters from farmers on this 
question, only two so far, (there 


ers on relief as human beings, or credit 
any of them with decent intentions. Thes 
are the two: 


.. 1 hope these hard times we have had 
won't warp our souls and minds but we have 
had to fight bitterly to keep from it... | 
know that half the people on relief wouldn't 
be there if it wasn't necessary and I truly 
feel sorry for them. but the farmer absoluie'y 
cannot pay WPA wages and have even a 
nickel left for himself. 

Mrs. Ernest L. Smith, Indiana 


fs a farmer hiring labor irregularlv—a 
few days for haying, again for threshine. 
again for silo. | have had greater difficulty in 
vetting satisfactory labor when I] need it 
than before the War and the late 20’s. And 
yet we are told there are 10 million une 
ployed. 

But I am convinced that relief and WPA 
have little directly to do with it. Tractors 
and machinery have revolutionized our farm 
help employment in the Corn Belt. We used 
to be able to give at least fairly continueus 
employment from early spring to the end 
of husking. Now it's mainly a day here and 
a few days there. Cornhusking. for instance: 
If we husk by hand we need some help. But 
if a machine is used we will co-operate with 
the neighbors and draft the women of the 
family. 

Such help as we need is seasonal. When we 
want it, we all want it together; but only 
for a while. Hired men simply can't exisi 
on such. So they get jobs in filling stations. 
driving trucks, ete.. or go on WPA or te- 
Te 

It is probably true that WPA has given 
men more independence in taking one or two 
day jobs. theugh IT think that refusals have 
been given more publicity and circulation 
than the facts warrant. The help preblem 
here is not one of relief robbing us. It lies 
in the fact that improved machinery has 
tremendously cut the demand level for farm 
labor 50 to 70 per cent, and left the peaks 
of demand sharper, and almost as high as 


ever. 
ye MR. WHITSON gives us plenty 
to chew on in that one. . . Not 
to close the argument, but to throw it 
open in a new direction, I'd like to tell of 
a hired hand way back in the early 1880's 
who later became one of the editors of 
Farm JourNat and, I think, the most 
thought-proveking and change-provoking 
farm scientist of his time. The following 


Jay Whitson, lowa 


excerpt is from a forth-coming book on 
Agricultural Extension: 

W.J. SPILLMAN, his name was. As a boy, 
they called him Willie. He didn’t mind hard 
work, but against the pioneer work-horse 
habit of mind, exalting toil as in itself a 
blessing, he soon rebelled. Hiring out to a 


| neighbor in his fifteenth year, he reached the 
| field at six. “Forenoon’s nearly gone,” said 


the neighbor scathingly. “Been at it since 
four, myself. I mean to get along.” 

“Hard work alone won't do it,” said Willie 
Spillman as laconically, and went home. 
“What happened to your job?” they asked 
him. “We didn’t agree on hours,” he said. 

That’s all for this meeting. Next month 
more about Hands. 
Yrs. (24A~ . 

—at the RFD Desk 
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Lionel Barrymore and Bobs Watson in 
“On Borrowed Time” 
On Borrowed A gentle and moving screen 
Time play about the love of an 
, old grandfather, chair-bound 
Lionel Barrymore, for a little grandson, Bobs ist Prize 
Watson. And how the two of them chased a Carload (under 
mysterious Mr. Brink into a tree and kept 1050 pounds) at 1938 
‘ him there. A gentle and tear-stirring look at International Livestock 
\ = ° { Ex position,Chicago.These 
: some of the fundamental things of life, such | HBA | prain-fed Highland Here- 
as life itself, and death, and love, and sacri- | | fords were bred by Smith 
fice. With Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Una Merkel. | Bros., Marfa,Texas and 
Very fine of its type. finished by Wott & 
YI . Sons, Pittsfield, 
me \ Illinois. 
- Man About Town Apparently we can’t 
e: see Jack Benny ex- 
ut cept in his familiar broadcast. Here’s Mr. 
ty Benny, Rochester (stealing the film in spots) 
hie and Phil Harris (without his orchestra). 
Also, from the films, Edward Arnold, Binnie 
we Barnes, Dorothy Lamour (who we suppose 
wandered into the wrong broadcast) and 
‘ others. Jack Benny fans see. 
rr Second Fiddle Ice Queen Sonja Henie— 
than whom there is no 
en than whomer on skates—as candidate No. 400 
wo plus who wins the role in a picture. Promot- 
ve ing her is Tyrone Power, who cooks up a 
on fake romance for publicity purposes, with 
em Rudy Vallee as party of the second part. 
ies Cheerful. Harmless. 
rm Clouds Over Europe No, not at all a war 
ks picture. Instead, one 
as of the most delightful bits of British spoofing 
imaginable—poking fun at Scotland Yard, 
no less. The British have been making lots 
ty = _ — — gg paomcaeteay Sarg No. 1 Prime! To get this result in beef or 
the -poking, abetted by Laurence Olivier. = . ; 
he Louaiallie and Saas le a Ses. a rs the feeder reas the tire maker must 
it 7 : begin with materials of unquestioned 
of Land of Liberty Produced by Cecil De- quality. - : : 
Ie Mille for the New York FISK TIRES give you the IN-BUILT 
f World’s Fair, this exciting and interesting safety of genuine Anti-Friction cord in 
os film depicts the great events and people of ALL plies... thus making every ply a 
st our century and a half of democratic liberty. Safety Ply! Fisk Tires give you greater 
ne Method was to chop bits from full-length flexibility, easier riding, cooler running; 
ee pictures and shorts dealing with American d i 
history and historical characters, then glue ane sere safe “art 
tas in news-reel bits. Unusual and worth seeing. Ask your Fisk Dealer... today... about iz FISK 
the 40-year Fisk record for huskier, safer, f TRANSpopy 
ov, Daughters Warner Brothers’ courageous longer lasting plus-protection tires. ; RUCK “phe an 
rd Courageous attempt to repeat the success . , , 7 =, 
se of he very fine “Four Daugh- | THE FISK TIRE COMPANY, INC. é 
a ters.” Claude Rains, errant father, returns Chicopee Falls, Mass. . 
a just when the mama of the three Lane girls | Copyright 1939, The Fisk Tire Co., Inc. 
he plus Gale Page is about to provide them with 


iid a step-daddy named Donald Crisp. With 
ce John Garfield, Fay Bainter, Frank McHugh. 
[ liked it. 
iit 
ne Susannah of the Dog-gone if that Shir- | 
ed Mounties ley Temple hasn’t saved 
British 


the Empire 
th again! This time the little pixie staves off a 
big Indian revolt in Canada so the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad could get built. Not much 
(Continued on page 34) 
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of the over-dramatizing and phony sentiment 
of recent Temple films, so the result’s really 


ge vod. 












Stronger Than Leslie Fenton, a comer, 
Desire directing a remake of an 

old melodrama, with Vir- 
ginia Bruce, Walter Pidgeon, Ann Dvorak. 
An intricate court-room drama of murder and 
triangles. Seamy side of life, well done. Not 


for kids. 


IT'S WONDERFUL 
TO BE IN LOVE! 


HOW FOOLISH TO MISS YOUR CHANCE 
THROUGH DRY, LIFELESS “MIDDLE-AGE SKIN! 


Good Girls Go to Nobody gets to Paris, but 
Paris on the way there’s much 

frothy and sophisticated 
fun, somewhat on the order of “My Man God- 
frey” and its descendants. Dialogue spar- 
kling, direction speedy. Melvyn Douglas. Joan 
Blondell, Walter Connolly. Unimportant but 









rae Charles F. Stevens 
° ~. . 

HIGH FARMING AT 

ELMWOOoOD 


DEAR MR. EDITOR: 


This neck of the woods has not pro- 
duced any news of importance or interest 
to your readers, as far as I can recall. 
We go along on the usual schedule, which 
means that Smith and I, the tractor, the 
horses, and anybody I can get to help. 
are working our heads off, between the 
potatoes and the corn, the truck patch. 
orchard, and chickens, cows and pigs. 

Gladys handles much of the chicken 
operations, and she and Mary Jane do 
everything that is done about the vee- 











THERE’S JUST NOTHING LIKE A { 8UT WHAT \ MAYBE YOU'RE 


















LOVELY "SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION” CAN | DO USING THE mnths re ; 
Te HELP A GIRL Wits AND HOLD TO KEEP MY wnkinn anand | hives, otherwise we could not get along 
THE MAN SHE LOVES ! SKIN FROM WHY DON’T You at all. Strawberries happened to be a 
GETTING SO TRY PALMOLIVE ? big crop this year, and the job of keeping 
DRY, LIFELESS THAT’S WHAT them picked, on top of everything else. 
AND OLD- | ALWAYS USE! was just too much. We picked what we 

LOOKING ? — ; 
a could, and had to let the rest go—which 
~ aN | by the way was a break for the starlings. 

mn {2 | Cherries are few this year. 

: orcs Most of my time, of course, goes on 
| | the spuds. I thought of cutting out my 
I > Ss - 








my experience last year was enough to 
discourage anybody. But, as I always do, 








} 
| certified three acres, as I always do, and 
| 
| 





OLIVE OIL, PALMOLIVE’S SECRET ! 















AND BECAUSE PALMOLIVE IS MADE | I decided my seed business was worth 

WITH OLIVE AND PALM OILS, ITS eae es f ‘ ee lentil sal Detaled 

YOU SEE, PALMOLIVE IS MADE WITH LATHER IS REALLY DIFFERENT ! IT 1anging on to, lor another year at least, 
OLIVE O1L, A MATCHLESS BEAUTY CLEANSES SO GENTLY, YET so I planted my regular three acres, and 
AID PROVIDED BY NATURE HERSELF REMOVES DIRT AND COSMETICS SO between ten and eleven acres of market 
a =_ fone > peepee pied , stuff. My two-year old planter continues 

YOUNG ! THAT HM oes LEAVE UM N Ps pS 5 arate 
FOR ORY, LIFELESS SKIN ! COMPLEXIONS Pian agnor to give good service. I wish my spray 









equipment was in as good shape. 

Speaking of machinery, I see where 
Mr. Ford is showing a new “Ferguson 
System” tractor, and claiming the system 
is going to revolutionize agriculture. | 
tried to get some information about it 
from my implement man, and also from 
Scotty [County Agent—Ed.], but neither 
of them seemed to be able to explain the 
idea very clearly. No doubt you will be 
| printing something about it. 
| By the way, termite time has come and 
| gone, and we have had no sign of flying 
| swarms. I guess my last fifty pounds of 

gray sodium arsenite kind of discouraged 
the little scoundrels. 

Yours for poisoning all pests, 


LA, | Tim Webb 





RADIANT ! AND GET A“SCHOOL- 
GIRL COMPLEXION” 


LIKE Yours! 



































MADE WITH OLIVE OIL! 


THAT'S WHY PALMOLIVE IS SO 
s==— GOOD FOR KEEPING 
SKIN SOFT, 
SMOOTH, YOUNG ! 
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A Story That May Make 
You Laugh Out Loud 
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NEVER could git much stirred up 
over politics.” 

Ma Dunnaway, snugly encased in 
the last year’s blue crepe that had 
shrunk when she washed it. threaded 
her needle and broke the thread awk 
wardly with a thumb and finger. 


“These dratted teeth!” she sighed. 


“Ever day I find out more things they 
won't do.” 

Members of the Women’s Circle, 
gathered about a quilting frame in the 
basement of the First Baptist church, 
murmured sympathetically. Most of 
them knew the trials of an “upper” or a 
“lower,” or both. After a lifetime of 
crunching apples and biting threads 
with your own strong teeth, it is hard to 
be saddled with a clumsy, lifeless set 
that makes all your food taste like saw- 
dust, and fail you just when they are 
most needed. 

“But a school election ain't exactly 
political,” objected Mrs. Simmons, re- 
turning to Ma’s first remark. 

“A school election means taxes, and 
taxes mean politics!” snapped Allie 
Connor, jabbing her needle viciously 
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MA DUNNAWAY 


through a square of innocent pink ging- 
ham. “My taxes was nearly eight dollars 
last year, and land knows what they'll 
be if these school bonds carry.” 

“But we do need a new schoolhouse,” 
offered Mary Harvey timidly. Mary had 
three youngsters in school. 

“Good afternoon, ladies!” 

The ladies looked up, startled. It 
was Mr. Hiram Potts who dealt in 
mortgages and real estate and hardware 
and was said to own more property than 
any man in Fairview. He stood in the 
doorway now, a dapper, shrunken figure, 
and smiled benevolently. 

“All busy, I see.” Mr. Potts could 
give the effect of rubbing his hands to- 
gether without actually doing so. He 
gave that effect now. 

“He’s after 
thing,” murmured Mary 
Harvey to Ma, as they 
all smiled and nodded 
politely. 
“T shouldn’t wonder,” 
Ma _ whispered _ back. 
She had never cared 


some- 


AUGUST 


By Marie Porter 
Mitchell 


much for Hiram since the time Mrs. 
Potts had innocently revealed that Hiram 
always counted the eggs before she car- 
ried them to the store and kept any 
change that remained after the groceries 
were bought. 

“T won't take a minute of your time,” 
said Mr. Potts brightly. “Just wanted 
to say a few words about the coming 
school election.” 

He cleared his throat and reminded 
them that taxes were already high, that 
study was more important than luxurious 
surroundings, and that the proposed 
school building was absolutely unneces- 
sary—“absolutely unnecessary!”, ending 
with the hope that they would all go to 
the polls and vote against the bonds. 

“There’s only one taxpayer he’s 
thinkin’ about,” observed Ma Dunnaway 
to Mrs. Simmons on the way home, “and 
that’s Hiram Potts.” 


Ma. AS a matter of 
principle, had always opposed any pro- 
posal to make taxes higher. But she hated 
to be siding with Hiram Potts about any- 
thing. 

“I wonder if Fairview actually does 
need a new schoolhouse,” she said sud- 
denly. 

“They’ve been tryin’ to git one long 
enough,” remarked Mrs. Simmons. “I 
don’t know as I ever was in this old 
building.” 

“Me neither,” confessed Ma. “What 
say we visit the school next week?” 

So it was that the teachers of Fair- 
view school were faintly mystified by 
calls from the two elderly women who 
were known to have neither children nor 
grandchildren in school. Ma and Mrs. 
Simmons paid brief visits to each room, 
listened politely to recitations and tip- 
toed out. 

Outside, they stopped and looked at 
each other. 

“Did you feel the way the wind come 
in under all the baseboards?” demanded 
Mrs. Simmons in a shocked voice. 

“And the winders rattlin’ in the frames 
till a body couldn’t hear _theirselves 
think!” answered Ma indignantly. “Stair- 
ways wore down to a splinter, and plaster 
comin’ off in a dozen places! 

“I’m plumb ashamed of myself!” she 
declared, stepping briskly over a puddle 
in the slushy street. “I never dreamed 


- 
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it could be in such bad _ shape.” 

“I, fer one, am goin’ to vote the bonds, 
even if it does make my taxes higher!” 
declared Mrs. Simmons recklessly. “But 
I don’t reckon it'll do any good. They'll 
git voted down, same as always.” 

“The trouble is, nobody’s ever worked 
for a new schoolhouse except people that 
would benefit by it,” said Ma thought- 
fully. “Seems to me if somebody that 
wasn’t actually interested would talk to 
folks it might make a difference. 

“If we jest went to folks we know 
right well and maybe done a favor to 
sometime ...” she meditated, inno- 
cently unaware that this particular line 
of reasoning has been practiced success- 
fully by shrewd politicians from time 
immemorial. 

When Ma started out to champion what 
she considered a righteous cause, things 
usually happened. But convincing people 
they should vote for something that would 
cost them money, was not easy. Even 
parents with children in school did not 
always see the need for a building. 

“I walked five miles to a log school- 
house where snow drifted in on the 
desks!” growled Albert Price when Ma 







asked him to vote for the bonds. “My 
kids has got it easy.” 

Ma remembered that Albert’s educa- 
tion had not progressed beyond the sixth 
grade, but it hardly seemed tactful to 
mention the fact. 


THERE were others who 
agreed with Albert. And there was Hiram 
Potts working against the bonds. 

“He gits a chance at everbody comin’ 
in his store,” complained Ma to Mrs. 
Simmons as election day drew near. 

“Yes, but there’s a lot of folks workin’ 
for the bonds,” comforted Mrs. Simmons. 

“Are you goin’ to the town meeting 
tonight?” inquired Ma. 

“Well, I didn’t aim to,” Mrs. Simmons 
said apologetically. “It’s so damp out, 
and the Oddfellows Hall ain’t ever any 
too warm.” 

“Neither is the schoolhouse,” Ma re- 
minded her sternly. 

Whereupon Mrs. Simmons said re- 
signedly that she reckoned she could 
wear overshoes and her heavy coat. 
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There was a good crowd at the hall 
that evening; people for the most part 
were still undecided and willing to hear 
both sides of the question. 

The postmaster, Mr. Glenn, spoke 
against the bonds, and John Ellis, the 
school superintendent, spoke for them. 

Then Hiram Potts rose, clearing his 
lean throat. The burden of his speech 
was hard times, the extravagances of 
replacing a perfectly good building. 

“Asking men, who can hardly buy 
their children’s books, to pay out money 
for a fancy, new schoolhouse!” 

He sat down amid a faint ripple of 
applause. The chairman asked if any- 
one else would like to say a few words. 
There were murmurs, but nobody re- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Who Deserved the Medal? 
EAR EDITOR: 


and three boys received eighth grade 
diplomas from our little school not long 
ago. Among the special awards was a 
medal given Janet for perfect attendance. 
While I realized that it had meant no 
small amount of persistence to be neither 
tardy nor absent for eight years, I also 
knew that nothing that had ever hap- 
pened at home had been catastrophic 
enough to claim a day from school—no. 
not even a moment. Only last week’ Janet 
refused to stay with the children so her 
mother could attend her sister’s funeral. 

On the other hand. a neighbor girl. 
Louise, has stayed home every Monday 
since she was nine to help do washing. 

George, the eldest boy in another fam- 
ily, has had to stay out for corn plant- 
ing and again for husking, but after being 
absent for a month has always dug in and 
caught up with the class. 

Then there is Mary with her heritage 
of T.B., who has to rest a few days now 
and again in her valiant fight for health. 

Maybe it was pretty wonderful, that 
perfect record of Janet’s, but somehow 
the records of some unsung children seem 
more important.—-M. B., Nebraska. 


A class of five girls 


Galloping Hobby 

EAR EDITOR: All farmers’ wives 

are career women, as “Proud” says 
in the June number, but that isn’t enough. 
A good galloping hobby adds an essential 
zest to life. Mine is hybridizing iris. Two 
different iris are all that is needed to 
start. Just place the pollen from one 
flower on another, gather the seeds, plant. 
and watch for the first bloom. What a 
thrill! And if your husband gets as inter- 
ested/as mine does, that’s added joy. 

Get good lively hobby, ride it hard 

and or ge ‘the depression, taxation) Hitler 
or what have you!—Iris of Tennessee. 
a 





«stile 
_ 


Our neighbor died 
& four small children 


gsters came 


tal ond al 


fere™ had giver me 


of the family inquire 
lL immediately began 





lamenting the lack of ready cash. He 
looked at me for a moment then said, 
“Mom, I think we’re awful rich. We’ve 
still got Dad.”—-Ashamed, Wisconsin. 





He Loves the Rain 
By Murial Marshall 


He is no friend of rain who has not seen 

Curled corn blades open to its healing 
touch. 

Nor felt the breathing of young wheat 
between 

Shower and shower when suns burn too 


much. 


Only that man is intimate with rain 

Who scans the sky for clouds. watching 
them form 

With taut expectancy, who feels a strain 

Within himself urge on the promised 
storm. 


He truly loves the rain who lets it fall 

Unhindered on his head and slakes a lust 

To fill him with the wild cool storm 
scent all 

Things breathe where raindrops dapple 
furrowed dust. 





She Takes Time 
EAR EDITOR: For years | scoffed at 
the idea that any farm woman with 
small children could find time for a 
beauty routine. Then on my _ twenty- 
eighth birthday I suddenly realized that 
my hair had grown dull and lifeless. I 

was actually getting wrinkles! 

Shocked into action I reserved part of 
one afternoon each week for my personal 
use. I finish the week's work Saturday 
forenoons. With dinner dishes done I am 
ready for a leisurely pursuit of beauty: 


' facial, manicure, -perhaps a new hair ar- 


rangement. The time is mine. 

When'mny children were tiny they took 
their naps then. Now my little daughters 
love to share in “Mother’s beauty day.” 

ie together or brushing our 
ve a grand time. They are 








learning to value their appearance and 
I—well I have worked no miracles but I 
have increased my self-respect and joy in 
life—Busy Homemaker, Minnesota. 


Vacations at Home 
EAR EDITOR: We have found it 
hard to get away for a well-earned 
two weeks’ vacation, so now we take it as 
we go along. 

I plan my work so I have one hour 
each day for myself—to read, listen to a 
favorite radio program, make a call, or 
just relax in an easy chair. I was sur- 
prised to find how much more I could 
accomplish after a rest period. 

One Sunday each month finds us off on 
a picnic. to the lake, or to the city where 
we attend church, we eat dinner at a res- 
taurant or hotel, visit the art museums, 
colleges or universities, parks, and zoos. 

In twelve months we have twelve days’ 
vacation—and there are still forty Sun- 
days to entertain city friends and rela- 
tives each year! Try this plan and 
how much more you get out of life!— 
V acationer, Indiana. 


Voice from Africa 

EAR EDITOR: Would you mind 
hearing from a farmer’s wife in 
Africa? I’ve so enjoyed reading the let- 
ters from “back home” in your magazine. 
Our cows are goats, and our chickens 
are half-breed Leghorns. (Their papa was 
a real Leghorn, but their mammas were 
motley, scrawny, native African hens.) 
Our orchard is an orange and banana 
grove and a few mango trees. But our 
vegetable garden would look familiar to 
you—tomatoes, cabbage, string beans, 
peas, corn, carrots, cucumbers, squash. 
My problems are not all the same as 
yours, but they're not much different 
either. It rains sometime almost every day 
from October to May. So it is quite a 
problem to keep Junior busy, entertained. 
and out of mischief. And it will soon be 
double the problem, for baby sister now 
toddles all over..There are no dime stores 
where one can buy Yeinkets to amuse chil- 








eon y-éfen. Even the sorriest kind of 4 








expensive. I’ve tried most of my_ 
utensils as toys, ya spools, 


trees, old brace! 


gny¥ tins, “139 
Does anyone have 


. a three-year- 
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Jerome 
Robert 
Cerny) 


Architect 


IKE the man who saw his first hippo- 
potamus and declared that “there 
just ain’t no such animal.” many 

folks will doubt that the farm home 
shown here cost just $5500, ready to live 
may doubt that it is a farm 
house at all. Yet both of these things are 
true, if we add that Walter J. Schuett. 
the owner, put in about $500 worth of his 


in. Some 


own labor. 

To build the 
city, where home-building labor costs at 
least twice as much as it does in the coun- 
try, would cost at least $8500. 

The Schuetts are a young farm couple 
living near Woodstock, Illinois, and run- 
ning a 125-acre farm. They have proved 
a thing that many people seem to doubt 

that a home with architectural beauty 
need cost no more than the 


same house in many a 


and charm 
plain, ordinary house that Charlie Jones, 
the neighborhood carpenter, builds from 
a drawing on the back of an envelope. 
Indeed, a house pleasing down to the 
last detail may be even cheaper. 

Designed by a famous architect, Jerome 
Robert Cerny of Lake Forest, Illinois, 
this home is typically Cape Cod in style. 
It fits beautifully into the flat, prairie 
landscape of northern Illinois. Four 
things make it different from the ordinary 
farm house. See whether you like them. 

1. The kitchen is in front. This is un- 
usual, but on the Schuett farm the barn 
is some distance away and at the side, 
hence can be seen from the front kitchen. 
The same would be true on a farm where 
the barn is across the road. 

2. The garage is attached. Attached 
garages first appeared in cities where 


ground is limited, but nowadays some 


FARMER’S 
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farmers are building them. For compar- 
able quality of construction the attached 
garage costs no more, and sometimes less, 
than the detached one. 


UT consider three things if you build 

the garage on: the foundation should 

go below the frost line, the floor of the 
garage should be down a step to prevent 
carbon monoxide gas from entering the 
house, and the garage doors may well go 
on the side or back rather than the front. 
3. There is a downstairs bathroom in 


e PRA/RIE 





addition to the one upstairs. Men can 
wash there or in the basement and go di- 
rectly into the dining room. 

4. The dining room has a bay of win- 
dows and two French doors. It happens 
that the Schuetts are starting some in- 
teresting landscaping at the back of the 
house and it will be pleasant to walk out 
there from the dining room. 

All in all, this home shows that pleas- 
ing design, plus convenience, are entirely 
possible for today’s farm homes of mod- 
erate price. 
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ERSONALLY. I'm glad that I don’t 
have to cook by the rules laid down 
in 1805, by “several ladies” in a 
Massachusetts cook book. It is inscribed 
as being “especially adapted to the use 
of young wives who come from outside 
places, and of female orphans who have 
not had a mother’s training. ; 
For these several ladies say “eco- 
nomical people will seldom 
use preserves except for ea 
sickness. They are un- Wa 
healthy, expensive and use- 
less to those who are well.” 


To me, living in abun- AA 

: se 

dant 1939, pickles and ( ¥ 
preserves are one of those >< 
extra good things of liic YU 


biscuits, 
a roast, 


preserves on hot 
spiced fruit with 


and tart pickles for my 
relish tray. I want to plan for jars of 
relishes and preserves to keep near 


school lunch supplies, so the packing is 
easier, and to have a few “company” 
spreads aimed to give a meal a lift. 

As for the recipes below, we've en- 
joyed sampling them and hope you can 
have a try at them, too! 


Sandwich Spread 


1 pt. ground green 2 tbisp. flour 
tomatoes 1 ¢. sugar 
2 sweet red peppers, 2 tbisp. prepared 
ground mustard 
2 green peppers, y% ¢. vinegar 
ground 1 ¢. sour cream 
1 tblsp. salt 3 eggs, beaten 
%, doz. sweet pickles, 
chopped 
Grind fresh vegetables, add salt, let stand 
about an hour. Drain off all juice, add a 


half cup of fresh 
water and cook 20 
to 30 minutes, 
when liquid should 
be evaporated. Add 


chopped _ pickle. 
Combine sugar 
and flour, mix 


with other ingredi- 
ents and_ add. 
Bring to a boil and 
cook just to 
thicken. Seal. 





EW WAYS. 
\ On RyPeseeany 
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End-of-the-Garden Relish 
12 medium onions 3 tbhisp. salt 
1 large or 2 small 1 qt. vinegar 
cabbages 2 tsp. celery seed 
8 medium carrots  ¢. sugar 
$f green peppers 2 tsp. dry mustard 


aay 


By Miriam Williams 


Tomato Marmalade 


2 qts. ripe tomatoes 2 tsp. salt 
1 c. cider vinegar 2 tsp. mixed spices 
+, c. sugar 


Peel tomatoes, cut, combine with other in- 


gredients and cook, rapidly at first then 
more slowly until it is thick. Seal in jars. 


This makes a tasty spread to use with cottage 

or cream cheese, meat and fish, or to add to 
salad dressing or to combine 
in sandwich fillings. 


7 Spiced Peaches 


Seald and cold dip whole 
#) peaches. Drop into hot spiced 
Ss syrup. Cook gently until barely 


j K tender (not soft), turning oc- 
: casionally, using a perforated 


spoon. Pack in wide-mouth 

jars, add syrup and seal. For 

each quart jar of peaches, al- 

low 1 cup vinegar, 144 cups 
drops oil of cloves, drops oil of 
Boil 5 minutes. 


sugar, 
cinnamon. 


Roaster Canned Peaches 


Select choice peaches, wash, remove pit 
but do not peel. Make a syrup of two parts 
sugar to one of water, bring to a boil. Put 
peaches, hot syrup, and two 
or three pits for flavor, in a 
roaster or large pan, cover and 
heat 5 minutes; then bake un- 
covered for 15 minutes in hot 
oven (425° F). An electric 
roaster is ideal. When glazed 
in appearance, remove a 
peach half from syrup, slip off 
skin, using a spoon. Pack 
halves in clean, hot jars, strain 
juice and pour over; seal. The 
juice is especially rich in color 
and the peaches retain their 
shape. Do not attempt more than 1%/2 
quarts at a time. 


or 2 


Pink Peach Preserves 
3 oranges, sliced thin 
maraschino 
halved 


2 qts. sliced peaches 

S ec. (2 qts.) sugar le. 
2 lemons, juice cherries, 
Cut oranges first in thin crosswise slices, 
rind and all, then in sections. Combine all 
ingredients except cherries, boil rapidly until 
thick and clear. Add cherries, bring to a 
boil, pour in jars or glasses. Seal, or top 
with paraffin. 





/ red mangoes 
mix, sprinkle with salt. 
hours, then squeeze 


Grind vegetables fine, 
Let stand two or three 
out all juice. Add vinegar, sugar and season- 
ing, stir well, seal in hot, sterilized jars. De 
not cook, This will keep its fresh color and 
crispness if stored in a fairly cool place. 


Apple Ginger Marmalade 

4 Ibs. sugar 

2c. water 

% oz. ginger root 


4 lbs. apples 
} lemons, juice and 
vrated rind 


. 


Peel, core, and chop apples, cover with lemon 
juice to prevent darkening. Boil sugar and 
water 3 minutes, add ginger root shaved very 
fine. Add apples 
and lemon, cook 
until clear and 
thick. Seal in jars 
or glasses. 


Pineapple and 
Watermelon 





Conserve 
7 Ibs. prepared i. 
watermelon rind cil 
5 Ibs. sugar 
2 No. 2 cans crushed 4 ¢. liquid (pine- 


apple and cherry 
juice, plus 
water) 


pineapple 
1 small bottle mara- 
schino cherries 
Soak rind over night in 4 qts. water and 2 
thlsp. slack lime (calcium hydroxide at the 


drug store). Drain, rinse, and finely dice the 
rind; boil until tender (about 2 hours). 


Add cherries and pineapple. Seal at once. 
Omit cherries for a clear colored preserve. 


13-Day Cucumber Pickles 
2 gals. fresh, firm *% qt. water 
pickling cucumbers 8& e. sugar 
10% salt solution to 2 tblsp. whole mixed 


cover (2 2/3 ec. spice 
salt to 1% gal. 1 thisp. whole celery 
water) seed 

1 oz. alum 1 tbisp. whole 


2 qts. vinegar, not 


too strong 


allspice 
1 box stick cinnamon 
drain thor- 


Ist day: Wash cucumbers, 
(which will 


oughly. Cover with salt solution 
float an egg). 

2nd to 7th days: Let pickles stand, re- 
moving scum and stirring about every other 
day. 


8th day: Drain, cover with boiling water, 
let stand. 
9th day: Drain, cover with boiling water to 


which alum has been added. 

10th day: Drain, cover with 
boiling water, let stand until 
cold. Drain well, then cover 
with a hot syrup made of vine- 
gar, water, spice tied in a 
bag, and only 2 cups of sugar. 

llth day: Drain off syrup, 
add 2 more cups sugar, heat, 
pour over pickles. 

12th day: Repeat. 

13th day: Repeat, adding 
last 2 cups of sugar, only this 
time pack pickles in jars, add 
syrup and seal. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: These pickles have been 
so popular with FARMER'S WIFE readers and 
so many have written in for the recipe since 
we printed it three years ago that I am re- 
peating it. The pickles are crisp and firm in 
texture, due to thorough curing, the freshening 
and gradual adding of sugar. For an extra 
spicy pickle, add % ec. caraway seed to the 
brine in which they are soaked. For a dark 
green color, stir into the brining crock washed 
and drained cherry or grape leaves. For chunk 
pickles, use large firm cucumbers, keeping 
them whole during brining. Then cut in chunks 
and proceed as directed. 
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THOUSANDS SAMPLE NEW MENUS 


FAIR AND POULTRY 
CONGRESS DISHES 
DELIGHT VISITORS 


CLEVELAND, Ohio (Special to 
Farm journal and Farmer's Wite)— 
When the poultry industry holds its 
worldwide show at Cleveland, be- 
ginning July 28 and lasting for 
eleven days, it will not only be the 
greatest poultry exhibition on earth 
but a place where farm women can 
learn a lot of new ideas in cooking 
egg and poultry dishes. 

If you can go to the World’s Poul- 
try Congress you will see an amazing 
show, but if you can’t go you can 
still use some of the interesting ideas 
to be demonstrated there. On this 
page FARM JOURNAL and 
FARMER’S WIFE brings you ex- 
clusive advance news about some of 
the best of these ideas, selected from 
exhibits of twenty-six nations. 

It’s news to learn that egg yolks 
whip up best for cake-making when 
slightly warm. That is particularly 
| desirable when sugar is beaten into 








them because it dissolves more 
quickly in warm yolks. It’s been 
found that egg whites whip up 


lighter when beaten at room temp- 
erature, but that it is best to sepa- 
rate eggs when cold because the 
yolk is then firmer and less likely to 
break. It will be shown, too, that 
| stirring eggs while hard-cooking 
them will center the yolks. 

Sweden loves fish pudding, and 
equally tasty is a South African 
dish of stuffed eggs with Sauce Su- 
preme. 

Rumanian cooks will show how tc 
roast fowl over embers on a spike 
moistened with garlic sauce, and 
how to cook turkey in an oven on 
top of a tray filled with chopped 
| sour cabbage. 

Denmark’s Eggs in Mustard Sauce 
is a delicious dish, easy to make by 
adding powdered (dry) mustard to 
flavor our standard white sauce. 
Hard-cooked eggs are cut into halves 
and served in the sauce in a deep 
dish, eaten with coarse rye bread. 





Fish Pudding With Egg Sauce 





1 Ib. halibut, raw 1 tsp. salt 
2 c. white bread 2 ~ onion, grated 
crumbs 2 tbisp. butter 


1 c. sweet cream 4 egg whites 
Grind raw halibut or other white 
fish until very fine. Cook crumbs 
with cream to smooth paste. Add 
to fish and seasoning. Beat whites 
| until stiff and fold into fish mixture. 
Turn into well buttered baking dish, 








Swedish fish pudding with Egg sauce is typical of the many unusual 
foreign recipes at the World’s Poultry Congress in Cleveland. 








place in hot water and bake in mod- 
erate oven, 350° F, for 45 minutes 
or until lightly browned. Turn out on 
hot platter, garnish and serve with 
creamy egg sauce. 


Egg Sauce 

: ps flee 0 tsp. salt 

tbisp. itter tsp. rT 
1% waite 4 cons, perd-ceclied 

Melt butter in top of double boiler. 
Stir in flour and add hot milk slowly. 
Cook, stirring until sauce thickens 
to prevent lumps. Season, add hard- 
cooked eggs cut into slices length- 
wise, just before serving. 


Stuffed Eggs Supreme 


6 eggs, hard-cooked Lemon juice 
Butter .to moisten, 2 or 2 eens 


or cream boned an 
Pepper, salt, minced 
cayenne 
Cut hard-cooked eggs in half, 


lengthwise. Remove yolks and keep 
whites in pairs. Mash yolks. Season. 


Sauce Supreme 


2 tbisp. butter %4 tsp. salt 

3 tbisp. flour Dash pepper, 

1 c. chicken stock cayenne 

% c. cream 1 tsp. lemon juice 


1 egg yolk 

Melt butter, add flour and season- 
ings, stir. Add stock, stirring con- 
stantly. Bring to boil, cook 3 minutes. 
Add cream. Just before serving, stir 
in an egg yolk and seasoning. 





THEY’RE DIFFERENT! 


NEW YORK—At the World’s 
Fair you may dine in sixteen differ- 
ent countries, but if you stay at 
home be adventurous and try some 
foreign dishes in your own kitchen. 


Yogourt Soup (Turkish) 

Put clabbered milk or “yogourt”’ 
(about 3 cups) in a large bowl with 
a few lumps of ice. Mix a teaspoon 
of mustard to a smooth paste with 
a very little cold water and add to 
yogourt with a teaspoon of salt, and. 
beat well. Add one cucumber finely 
shredded, mix well and put in refri- 
gerator to chill. Serve ice cold. 


Hanter’s Steak (Finnish) 


2 lbs. veal — % c. flour 
te salt. pepper bs tsp. salt 
5 as r 
4 ee wtlead wench: 2c. milk 
rooms 
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"DID I TELL YOU ABOUT 
MARGIE anorne QUARTER? 4 
caucus KATE SMITH ie 


IT SURE WOULD, MARGIE, 
(LL BET YOUVE GOTA @ 
BIG SCHEME FOR 
SPENDING THAT & 
> : 
QUARTER! 


yr 


oo 






















(F 1D MAKE THE BEDS 
IN YOUR COTTAGE FOR 
A WEEK, MISS KATE— 
WOULD IT BE WORTH 
A QUARTER ? 
IN ADVANCE ? 

















WELL NOW, SHE JUST 
@ HASNT TRIED RELIABLE 
DOUBLE—ACTING 






MOM SAYS NO 
















DAUGHTER OF 
. ; BERS COULD CALUMET BAKING 
(LL TELL You HEAVENS, MARGIE, ) EVER Mane \ POWDER IN GOOD 
IF YOU WON'T WHY NOT MAKE HERAY | Coon cave § TESTED RECIPES 
BIRTHDAY CAKE ? 1) eae LIKE 


TELL. (M GOING | 
To Buy MOM 
A BIRTHDAY 





— ‘CAUSE 
A she cant ) @f =e 
a § R +5! 





MY NEW BOOK HAS 
GRAND RECIPES— 
(LL SHOW YOu. } 


MES THESE | 























AND NEXT WEEK | GOT THIS 
NOTE FROM MARGIES MOTHER... 





MISS KATE, HERE'S SOME OF 
THE BIRTHDAY CAKE FOR YOU! AND . 
PLEASE TELL MOM | MADE IT! SHE CANT 
BELIEVE IT—SAYS ITS SO VELVETY 
AND Lovety / i 














Send for your copy right away! 


“KATE SMITH’S FAVORITE RECIPES” 


mailed to you for only 6¢ to cover postage and handling 


Every recipe tested in the 
General Foods kitchens and 
certain to succeed. Only be sure to 
use Calumet Baking Powder. It’s 
very reasonable in price and doubly 
economical because it goes so far. 

‘Get Calumet at your grocer’s— 
and mail the coupon today! 


Radio people are always raving 
about Kate Smith’s baking! 

And now you can try all of Kate 
Smith’s masterpieces—for they’ re all 
here in this new book. Layer cakes, 
sponge cakes, tea cakes, coffee cakes 
... biscuits, muffins, nut breads, 
brownies . . . cookies, frostings! 


‘eed HERE—SIGN AND MAIL—GET YOUR COPY WHILE THEY LAST!I-—“ 


Kate Smith F.J. 8-39 
General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 

I enclose 6¢ to cover postage and handling, for which please send 
me your new book, “Kate Smith’s Favorite Recipes.” 


Easy to Open! 


One quick twist and the 
Easy-Opening Top lifts 
off. No delay, no spill- 
ing, no broken finger 
nails. And inside is a 
special, convenient 
spoon-leveler to help you 
get accurate, level meas- 
urements. Calumet Bak- 
ing Powder is a product 
of General Foods. 





Street or R.F.D : - — 


City a 
(This offer expires June 30, 1940; not good in Canada) 
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over-supply of farm products, is the 
idea back of the novel “SOS Din- 
ners” being enjoyed in many parts of 
Illinois these days. Inquiries from many 
other states indicate that the idea may 


) overs Only Surplus,” and eat up the 


| soon spread to all parts of the country. 


No one believes that farmers alone can 


| ever eat their way from under the present 


piles of surplus food, but if the idea 


| catches on in cities, too, we might begin 


to get somewhere. 
The plan had a small beginning. Seven 
farmers near Hinkley, Illinois, got to talk- 


| ing about surplus pork and dairy products 





one night, when Thomas Austin asked the 
innocent question: “Why not eat ’em up?” 
The upshot was the first SOS dinner. The 
menu of ham and eggs, bread and butter, 
ice cream and milk may have lacked vege- 
tables and vitamins but it got the idea 
across. 

The plan is that every person at one of 
these dinners invites six other persons to 
the next dinner; each of them in turn in- 
vites six others to the next, and so on in- 
definitely. Some dinners have already 
had more than 200 guests. Fifty cents 
has been the usual price, although this 
varies with the menu and custom. 

Chambers of Commerce, luncheon 
clubs, lodges—all manner of organizations 
can get on the bandwagon. Grocers in 
some communities are cooperating by fea- 
turing SOS baskets of food as week-end 
specials. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has 
listed eight surplus products: wheat, 
prunes, corn meal, eggs, butter, dried 
beans, grapefruit, oranges. But each re- 
gion can feature the products in which it 
is most interested. Illinois, for example, 
was concerned about milk, cream, butter, 
lard, pork and eggs. 

Some suggestions for dinners and sup- 
pers are given here, and will give you 
meals as attractive and popular as the 
most “boughten” dinner. 

Anyone wishing further suggestions for 
Serve Only Surplus dinners may get them, 


a 


Fr 
Bi 


or 


Gr 
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free, by merely writing to the foods editor 
of Farm JouRNAL AND FarmMer’s WIFE, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
We will be eager to hear from groups 
everywhere as to their own most success- 
ful SOS menus. 


National Surplus Supper 
Grapefruit (with mint garnish) 
Baked pork and beans 
Cornmeal and wheat muffins Butter 
Platter of devilled egg halves (with sliced 
tomatoes and cucumbers) 

Prune and orange meringue pie 


Milk to drink 


Corn-Hog Dinner 


Baked ham and hot creamed potatoes 
or 
Cold baked ham and potato salad 
Whole kernel corn, buttered 
Cabbage slaw with cream dressing 
Corn bread Butter 
Sour cream peach pie 


Milk to drink 


Poultry-Truck Dinner 
Stewed chicken with egg noodles 
Mashed potatoes Hot sliced beets 
Combination tomato and lettuce salad 
with tart dressing 
Upside-down fruited sponge cake with 
whipped cream 


Milk to drink 


Dairy-Truck Supper 


Cheese puffs with bacon strips 
Creamed potatoes and new peas 
Fresh vegetable and cottage cheese salad 


bowl 
Butterhorn rolls Butter 
Cream puffs filled with ice cream 
or custard Preserved fruit topping 


Milk to drink 


Northwestern Fruit and Garden Supper 

Buffet salad platter of devilled eggs. sliced 

cheese and cold meats, sliced tomatoes 
Corn on the cob 

Blueberry muffins Butter 

Apple pie Milk 


Southern Dinner 


Chilled melon 
Hominy or rice croquettes with 
sausage cakes and milk gravy 
Candied yams 
Biscuits Honey 
Grapefruit and lettuce salad Pecan pie 


le na, 


“wow mith 
would YOU PAY FOR 

G00D BAKING RESULTS 
EVERY TIME 2 
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Gt EXTRA PER RECIPE } 
be too much , # 


= 





= a 


Suppose your biscuits were always light, flaky, and tasty, with a rich 
golden-brown crust and a velvety texture... 

Suppose your pie crust always came out with a melt-in-your-mouth 
tenderness... 

a cakes were always delicious, dainty, and moist enough 
to stay fresh for days and days... 

Suppose your bread, if you bake bread, always had a smooth, evenly 
colored crust, perfect texture, and a rich wheaty flavor... 


Think of the satisfaction of being able to turn out such foods = 
every time you bake... of the — enjoyment your family - , y 











will get out of them... of the compliments from your 
friends. A half cent extra per recipe wouldn’t be too much 
to pay for all that, would it? Well, this is about the average 
extra cost of using Pillsbury’s Best instead of a cheap flour. 
Don’t let anyone tell you that all flours are alike — 
that the results you get with one, you can get with 
another. Flours vary about as greatly as coffees, 
butters, or extracts. Only the choicest of wheats 








go into Pillsbury’s Best Flour—and only the | autos 
finest parts of these wheats are used. : 









Next time you order flour, ask 
for Pillsbury’s Best by name 
..&t will pay you! 


PILLSBURY’S BEST FLOUR 
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By Mary R. Reynolds 


OMFORTABLE and_ becoming! 
That’s what the ideal summer dress 


should be, and in addition it must 
































‘Ri 
be easy to launder, so that little effort is / “ars 

needed to keep it looking fresh. ee. 2 E 

The dresses shown here have all these | . k 

good points and have been selected to i s] 

please all ages. Choose colors and fabrics A te 

that do something for you. Then when 3 

you wear the dress of your own making. 3 

you can step out with pride, secure in the 

knowledge that you are looking your “ 

best. p 

vo 
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Summer clothes are easy to make and ria 
as cotton is inexpensive, cost little. 

It is best to select fabrics that are guar- . 
anteed sun and water fast for your sum- ™ 
mer dresses. If material is sanforized you pase 
will not need to allow for shrinkage. a 

Many of the mid-summer dresses are pete 
figure-flattering. Notice the fitted mid- pat 
riffs of No. 1606 and 1782. They will aad 


make the waistline look very trim and 
small. The necklines of both dresses are 
designed to make the neck look softer 
and prettier. Note also the graceful lines 
of the neckline in No. 1827. 

If you are a little heavier than you 
wish you were, this latter design will be 
a particularly wise choice for you. All 
three dresses, however, are kind to the 
hips and generously-full skirt types. 

No. 1782. This pretty-as-a-picture dress 
is especially worthwhile because it comes 
in instep length, too, for evening wear. 



















Price of all patterns 15 cents. Be sure to give size. Pattern Department, Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Both the short and long version is the 
kind of a dress that will go places. The 
shaped midsection joins the gored skirt 
to the blouse. Designed for 12 to 20 years; 
30 to 38 inches. 16 (34) for short frock; 
334 yards. 39” material. 

No. 1606. A charming square neckline 
and a freely flared skirt are the fashion 
points of this dress. Make it of cotton 
voile or a thin silk crepe for afternoon. 
It may have long or short sleeves. 12 to 
20 years: 30 to 38 years. 16(34): 3% 
yards, 39” material. 

No. 1827. A cool-as-a-cucumber dress, 
that will be flattering to your figure and 
comfortable to wear. Notice the cape 
sleeves. Smart for cotton lace or voile. 
Skirt is six-gored. 14 to 20 years: 32 to 
14 inches. 16(34): 3% yards of 35” mate- 
rial. 


No. 1842. Easy sewing for a warm 
afternoon, and how little sister will love 
owning this outfit! It’s a “Sew-Simple” 
frock and pantie to match. Frock is gath- 
ered at shoulder yokes and has two tiny 
patch pockets. 1 to 6 years. In 4: frock 
and pantie, 2%, yards, 35” material. 
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BLUE RIBBON MALT 


means uniform high quality, 
always. For best results and 
for economy-—use Blue Ribbon 
Malt—heaping with goodness, 
purity and wholesomeness— 
full 3 pounds of it—and with 
every ounce the very best. 
Copyright 1939, Pabst Sales Company, Chicago 


BLUE RIBBON 


MALT 


Ameritas Biggest Seller 
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By Betty Brooks 
ir WALK down Fifth Avenue for 


the first time is a thrill to most 
women! Many of you this summer, will 
gaze up at the Empire State Building, 
look at the displays in Tiffany's windows 
and observe the little style ideas seen 
in the windows and worn on the street. 
Some ideas you, doubtless. will copy, for 
New York inaugurates many styles which 
are worn later all over the country. For 
those of you not coming to the Fair this 
summer, I have sketched a few of the 
styles most wearable. 

Pique and organdie are used in 
abundance for necklines. The round col- 
lar that ends in loops is novel and prac- 
tical. Immense organdie bows are de- 
lightful and make a dress look coolly 
new. A one-inch bias band of pique, 
tied ribbon fashion. makes a bow for 
wear at the center front or left shoulder. 

Rope necklaces and matching brace- 
lets are made of seed pearls in white, 
dusty pink, pale blue. On some, crystal 
leaves introduce a cool green. 

A vestee of dainty Swiss embroidery 
is sometimes attached to a petticoat, the 
petticoat ruffle matching the vestee. 

Cool, dark silk or gingham suits are 
often worn with wide-brimmed sailors 
that have a bouquet of field flowers to 
match the one worn on the lapel. 

Wash hats of the same fabric as the 
blouse or dress are practical. These hats 
have a stiffened brim. 

Sheer dinner dresses have charming 
baby hoods to match and are ideal for 
wear in the car, keeping the hair nicely 
in place. Notice the little bun at the 
back of the neck for longhaired girls. 

Whether your suit is of tweed, crepe, 
taffeta, or sheer, you will feel smart in 
it if the check is tiny. 

If it isn’t a check fabric for your 
suit, then surely it’s a stripe or plaid. 
Little straight boleros with snugly-fitted 
waistlines are chic. 
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By Phyllis Wray 


UNNING yourself is grand health in- 
surance. But without meaning to, 
many women in hot weather skimp 

a little on protective measures and grow 
careless about their appearance. By mid- 
summer, it’s no wonder that hair, com- 
plexion and hands begin to look abused 
and “let-down.” 

Promise yourself 
an all-over condition- 
ing before long, to 
take the “kinks” out 
of your appearance. 
To begin wit h, 
strawy, sun-baked 
locks lots of 
stimulation, massage, 
and lubrication. 
Brush your hair with 
vim and vigor twice a day, bending from 
the waist and brushing up and out. Sup- 
plement this with a nightly fingertip mas- 
sage and knead all the tightness away. 

Then, before your weekly hair wash, 
give yourself a hot oil treatment. The 
warm oil applied to your scalp should 
remain on as long as convenient—over- 
night if possible. Just before your sham- 
poo, as a substitute for a professional 
steaming, use towels wrung out in hot 
water. When one have another 
handy. This helps the oil seep in. 


need 


cools, 








If you have a special beauty problem 
write to Phyllis Wray,Farm Journal and Far- 
mer’s Wife, Philadelphia, Penna., for help. 
Stamped, addressed envelope please. 
P.S. You might like her “Routine for 
Home Facial,” also. 


Good Manners—Practical guide for young 
people and adults alike. 10 cents. 

Showers for the Fall Bride—Suggestions 

for invitations, entertainment, refresh- 
ments. Stamped, addressed envelope, 
please. 

Slip Covers—Booklet giving detailed in- 
structions for making. 5 cents. 
Making Money at Home-—Sixty ways | 
described. 10 cents. 
Crocheted Bedspread—Directions for | 
Vespers design. Stamped envelope, please. 
Crocheted Chair or Davenport Set. | 
Directions for Simplicity design.” Stamped 
envelope, please. 

Send to Dept. W., Farm Journal and Far- 
mer’s Wife, Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia, Penna. 











For a flying finish, use a rinse to bring 
out the full, normal color tone of your 
hair. The rinse will overcome that 
bleached, streaked look that it gets from 
the sun. A camomile rinse brings out the 
golden lights in blonde hair. Drab bru- 
nette locks are considerably brightened 
with a vinegar rinse (5 tea- 
spoons to pint of water), and 
as for gray hair, French blu- 
ing will give it a lovely sheen. 

Spray brilliantine lightly on 
your curls after they've been 
combed out. It will soften brit- 
tle, sun-dried ends and give 
life to your hair. 

Your parched, weather-worn 
complexion, too, should have 
much the same treatment—lots 
of lubrication and stimulation. Every 
night, if you have time, cream your face 
and neck lavishly, massaging it in with 
vigorous upward and outward strokes. Be 
sure to circle the eyes very gently. 

Leave the cream on your face for five 
or ten minutes while you take a bath or 
just simply relax. Give it a chance to 
thoroughly lubricate your skin, Then re- 
move the cream and follow with a com- 
plexion brush treatment. Brushing is 
especially important since it whisks away 
excess scaly tissue which gives the skin 
that rough, coarse texture. Splash cold 
water on vigorously as a finish. 

Once a week give yourself a facial 
mask. It’s a grand complexion pick-me-up 
at this time, especially because of its 
refining, mildly bleaching properties. 
There are any number of facial masks 
to choose from—some you can whip up 
yourself right in the kitchen, others can 
be bought already prepared. 

To get your hands back in form, the 
jar should go into service again. 
you are grubby from gardening, 
your hands first, then with warm 
soapy suds, and a good sturdy hand 
brush, scrub your hands free and clear 
of stains. Rinse well, and while drying, 
gently push back each cuticle. Although 
seemingly unimportant, this little task is 
more important than you think in train- 
ing cuticle to look always trim and neat. 


cream 
When 


cream 
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KEEP CooL 


This happy little 
hostess has already 
learned that good 
things need not be 
expensive! 





Buy This 
Cooling Aid Today 


HEN it’s time to treat your 

guests, excuse yourself .. . just 
for a@ moment! Run some water, get 
some ice—and before they know it— 
you'll be back with a tray of thirst 
quenching Kool-Aid! Yes, frosty glasses 
filled to the brim with America’s favor- 
ite home refreshment. Kool-Aid is the 
thrifty, convenient treat that everyone 
enjoys. So serve it often to your guests, 
your hubby and to the younger folks. 
Be sure you buy the original Kool-Aid! 
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F YOU can count your girl friends on 
| one hand. then there’s something 

wrong. Girls like other girls. Their 
friendship ought to mean almost more 
than anything else. 

We talk about how to get along with 
boys and how to please them. Yet a girl 
still can’t be completely happy if she 
has no girl friends. 

Where do you stand? Does your tele- 
phone ring intermittently all day; does 
the gang voluntarily stop for you on their 
way to a meeting; are you confided in? 
Or—does an inventory of you read some- 
thing like this? 

One telephone—seldom used. 

Dog-eared books — read three times 


| now. 


One slightly worn party dress—still 
good. 

One family—well worn. 

One candy pan—practically new. 

One heart—not exactly overflowing. 

If, after your inventory, the net re- 
sults look dull, sit down and figure it 
out. Find a pencil and paper and let’s 
get this thing down in black and white. 

Just what kind of girl do you like best? 
And why do you like her best? 
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GIRLS 1. 


By Beth E. Cummings 


To begin with, she likes you—she 
probably seems to like “most everyone. 
That’s one of the biggest secrets of her 
popularity. It's easy to be fond of a 
person who is fond of you. 

The girl who rates with other girls de- 
fends her friends against criticism. She 
not only doesn’t make unkind remarks, 
but it isn’t her habit even to listen to them. 
On the other hand, she doesn’t gush. A 
girl to whom everything is “just wonder- 
ful” is as much a wear on your nerves 
as the miss who perennially complains. 

The girl you like best is not a Will- 
o’-the-Wisp friend, flitting here and there, 
but stopping long nowhere. She doesn’t 
choose her friends for what they can do 
for her. It is the girl. herself, that matters. 

Do you go with the “gang” only when 
you don’t have a 
date? The girls’ girl 
learns soon to beware 
of the lassie who goes 
through the mechan- 
ics of walking to the 
entertainment with 
another girl, but who, 
once there, immedi- 
ately ignores her and 
goes in search of big- 
ger game that an- 
swers to the pronoun 
“he.” There’s no 
faster way to land on 
the “not wanted” list 
than to desert your 
girl friends for the 
first young man who 
smiles your way when 
you're out in public. 
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The popular girl may be at the top | 
of her class scholastically, but you'd never 
know it from anything she says or does. 
Everybody knows that she'll walk away 
with the honors at the end of the year, 
but She’s 
enough to know that scholarship is im- 
portant, but not a life-and-death matter. 
It’s an accepted fact that her honors have 


nobody resents it. sensible 


been won fairly. 


More than one girl’s life has been 
miserable for a while because she con- 
fided indiscriminately and lavishly. It 


just isn’t to tell everything you 
knew to anyone. Nothing will break up 
a friendship any more quickly than be- 
traved confidences or broken promises. 

Pride yourself on being loyal to your 


smart 


virl friends. Inevitably along with this 
lovalty business pops up the question 
of dates. “Should I accept a date with 
this fellow? He’s been going with my 
virl friend for a year or so now and I’m 
afraid she might not like it.” I should 


she won't. Not if she still likes him 


say 


IKE YOU? 


MEN LIKE GIRLS 
WHOSE SKIN IS 
SWEET. IT'S THE 
MOST APPEALING 
CHARM OF ALL 
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A Lux Toier Soap 
BEAUTY BATH IS THE 
BEST WAY | KNOW 
TO PROTECT 
THIS CHARM 


. Doromy 


PARAMOUNT STAR 
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“ 


1 Lux Soap’s ACTIVE 
LATHER LEAVES SKIN 
REALLY SWEET, 
DELICATELY 
FRAGRANT 


You wouldn't either, would 
when 


one little bit. 
There 
it would be perfectly all right for you to 
date another girl's boy friend. But under 





yous are times, of course, 


ordinary circumstances and without her 
knowledge, the answer is “NO!” It just 
isn’t worth it. The girl’s friendship will be 
worth much more than the boy’s friend- 
ship in the long run. And anyhow, there 


are lots of other fellows. Find yourself one 
to whom there are no strings attached. 

You’re leaving yourself wide open to 
if you are the girl who has 
company, for boys, for 
parents, and for girls. A different set 
for each. “She’s always the same,” is 
one of the remarks you’ve heard about 
the girl you like. 

(nother thing—don’t let this business 
of being liked by people (girls or boys) 
worry you. Just take it for granted that 
‘most everybody will like you. And re- 
being “liked” is a matter of 


criticism 


manners’ tor 


member. 
“liking.” 

Finally, let’s put a stop to the cynical 
comment that no girl can be a true 
friend to another girl. It isn’t so. 









Tuts lovely star tells you a 
beauty secret! When you make 
Lux Toilet Soap your daily 
beauty bath, you’re sure of 
daintiness. The ACTIVE lather 
of this fine complexion soap 
leaves skin really fresh—fra- 


grant with a delicate perfume. 


The Complexion 
& Soap 9 out of 10 
Lovely Screen 
<j Stars use— 


Tad 
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Beans — Peas, etc. 


for only a few 
pennies o jor... 
Many women re- 
port that canning 
at home costs them 
less than 5¢ a quart 
.. » if you grow 

our own vegeta- 

les and fruits it 
will cost even less 
Send today for 
sure-fire-recipes, 
especially the ‘'3 
Demons to Can"’— 
Peas, Beans, Corn 





















with Greater 
EASE ause: 
1. Kerr Mason 
Caps fit ANY 
Mason Jar, 
and NO Rub- 
bers are 


needed. 
2.The quick, 
easy and sure 
vacuum seal 
takes the 
**guess’” out 
of canning. 
3. Using an eco- 
nomical Kerr 
Lid on each 
jar eliminates 
spoilage. 






















8 nw 


Unusual recipes ....0 
“How to canPeas,Beans,Corn"'.[) 





“World’s Fair Kerr complete Home 

Canning Book"'. 10c coin orstamps .[1 

Kerr Mason Jar Co., 262 Title Ins. Bldg., 

Los Angeles, Calif., or Bx 262 Sand 
Springs, Okla. 


BED oc pce pecereOeeseresccveeveccotescuseessenos 


Buy Kerr Jars . . . you'll like them 
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T’S FUN to let yourself go 
and pretend to be an artist. 
Dressing up your room is an 

excellent means of venting your 
hidden desire to be an interior 
decorator. 

Bookcases, footstools, vanities, 
bedsteads, picture frames—even 
the woodwork—they’re all paint- 
able. Just figure out your color 
scheme before you begin. 

After painted 
thing, tackle the curtains, bed 
vanity skirts, bed 
spreads—there are many oppor- 
tunities to use colorful cretonne 


you ve every- 


flounces, 


or refreshing dotted swiss. 
When you're through, you'll 
have a 


room that practically 


spells your name. 


Dear Polly: How do you con- 
gratulate a newly married 
couple ?—Leta, Illinois. 
Congratulations are always 
offered to the groom, but it is 
not considered proper to con- 
gratulate the bride on having secured a 
good husband. Offer the bride your best 
wishes, or “all the happiness in the world.” 


Dear Polly: When dancing, who should 
speak first and how should he or she 
start the conversation?—Bernice, lowa. 
Some people object to talking while 


However. comments on_ the 


dancing. 
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music, the weather, or something that you 
know particularly interests your partner 
would not be out of place. There is no 
rule about who starts the conversation. 


Dear Polly: I am very fond of my doc- 
tor, but I haven't met his wife. Would it 
be all right for me to send their new baby 
a gift? What should it be?—Wilma, 
North Carolina. 
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I think it would be very nice of you 
to send a gift. You might send a bouquet 
of flowers to the new mother; or a dress, 
sweater, blanket, or bootees to the baby. 


*% * * 


Dear Polly: I want to learn to dance, 
but how do I go about it?—Bob, Indiana. 


Dance as often and as much as possible. 
If you can’t afford professional lessons, 
why don’t you just ask some girl friend 
to help you? Most girls would consider 
it a compliment to be asked to teach some- 
one to dance. 

* 


Dear Polly: How can I overcome being 
timid when I am in a group, particularly 
when boys are around?—Ann, Michigan. 


Loosen up and let go. When you come 
right to it, self-consciousness is 
really one form of selfishness. Instead of 
being responsive to other people, your 
thoughts are all in a tangle over yourself. 
Start your thoughts flowing outward in- 
Have a sincere interest 


dow n 


stead of inward. 
in other people. 
* 
Dear Polly: Is it proper to keep a boy’s 
picture even though you are no longer 
going together ?—Irene, California. 


If a boy gives you a picture, it becomes 
your property and you may keep it. How- 
ever, if he asks you to give it back, re- 
turn it, 








ERHAPS it wouldn’t seem so hot, if 

you had some interesting fancywork to 
take your mind off the soaring mercury. 
Small pieces of crocheting are ideal for 
hot days as they are light, do not stick to 
the fingers and do not lose in appearance 
if laundering is necessary. 

The lovely lacy star wheels shown are 
easily made and most effective. Different 
sized and shaped mats are made by join- 
ing a larger or smaller number of wheels 
together. If you are very ambitious you 
might like to make a whole luncheon set 
in this design. Notice what an attractive 
round mat the six wheels, at left in the 
long mat, would make. 


Directions for making crocheted mets sent on 
receipt of addressed envelope. Farm 
Journal and Farmer's Wife, Dept. W., Philadel- 
Pa. 


stamped, 
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NOW YOUR JELLY WILL SET 7 


MY DEAR, WITH SURE-JELL, ) 
JELLIES ALWAYS SET QU/CKLY 
—AND JUST RIGHT! NO MORE 
WORRY ABOUT WHEN YOUR | 








HOW DO YOU K 
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BUT NOT 






“THAT'S WHY / NEVER 
MAKE JELLY NOWADAYS 
7 THE NEW POWDERED 


U v0 
WITHO JELL! 


PECTIN PRODUCT... AY) 


7 





GOOD GRACIOUS, GRAN ! yOu DON’T 
MEAN TO SAY YOU'RE GOING TO 
POUR THAT JELLY ALREADY / 


OF COURSE, BABS! YOU SEE, 
WITH SUREJELL YOU ONLY HAVE 






































YOU'RE THROUGH IN A JIFFY — 
THERE'S NO DOUBT OF THAT! 
WHY, IT TOOK YOU ONLY 
IS MINUTES AFTER YOUR 
FRUIT WAS 
PREPARED ! 














GLASSES — 44 MORE JELLY 
THAN | EVER GOT THE 
OLD WAY FROM THE SAME 











YOU'RE MY CLEVER 


ow GUESS | KNOW A GOOD 
ALL RIGHT! }| THING WHEN | SEE IT! AND 

SURE-JELL COSTS ONLY 13¢ 
A PACKAGE —2 FOR 25¢! 
THIS RECIPE FOLDER GIVES You 
A SEPARATE RECIPE FOR EACH 
FRUIT, TOO! AND 7WA7S SMART 
—BECAUSE YOU CAN'T HANDLE 
ALL FRUITS ALIKE, | ASSURE 

vy you! 


~ 







































I'LL BET | CAN 






















GUESS WHY ! |/ RIGHT! YOU'RE LEARNING 
WITH THAT || FAST! AND THAT SHORT 
SHORT BOIL, | | BOIL SAVES FLAVOR, TOO! 
YOU DIDN'T | | SO MY SURE-JELL JAMS 
BOIL AWAY AND JELLIES TASTE 
THE JUICE! / | BETTER—JUST LIKE THE 

















APPROVED BY GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 


BUREAU 


A product of 


General Foods 






















| LIKE TO 
LOOK"LIKE A 
MILLION” 
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NOTHING, SO [I 
gill | USE LUX FOR | 
MY DRESSES | 














“My printed 
silks and rayons, like 
this heather-pink print, Lux 
beautifully. Safe in water, safe in Lux. 





IT KEEPS THEM 
SMART AND NEW- 
LOOKING LONGER. 
COSTS SO LITTLE! 











“Cotton sports 
clothes, like this play 
suit, stay ever so colorful. It 


Lux TAKES AWAY 
PERSPIRATION 
ODOR , TOO. SO 
I'M SURE OF 
BEING DAINTY 













“Luxing leaves 
dresses so sweet and 
dainty! It’s easy on fabrics, too 
—clothes stay new-looking longer.”’ 





Cs HAVEN'T ANY HARMFUL 
ALKALI TO FADE COLORS, 
SPOIL FABRICS. YOU AVOID 
CAKE-SOAP RUBBING, TOO. 
ama GPA, SAFE IN WATER 
| SAFE IN LUX! 























Buy the BIG 
box— it’s thrifty | 
ee | 
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today than ever. It’s as simple as this: 

The County Extension Service owns 
two portable dental outfits, hires two 
dentists, and schedules dental clinics 
for the communities that want them. The 
dentists are young men, recommended 
by the County Dental Society. They are 
establishing their own practices but still 
have time on their hands. They work 
in the clinics five hours a day, five days 
a week, and get $50 a week apiece. 





— SOMETHING ° 
ABOUT. | 


CHILDRENS 





By Carroll P. Streeter 


TINE children out of every ten in 
1% your community need dental care 
right now but more than half of 
them aren't going to get it unless some- 
thing mighty unusual happens. That’s 
been true for all of these years that 
dentists and nurses have been inspecting 
children’s teeth and it’s going to be true 
until Kingdom Come unless you and 
other farm women of your neighborhood 
do something—together—about it. 

“Good idea.” you are probably think- 
ing. “but just what can we do? Our 
dentists are getting farther away every 
year as more and more of them desert 
small towns for the county seat. Half 
of them don’t want to work on children 
anyway. Then there’s the cost.” 

\ll of which is. unfortunately, true. 
But it was true in Worcester County, 
Massachusetts, fifteen years ago, too. 
Yet the farm women of Worcester 
County. led by a_ progressive home 
demonstration agent, Mildred C. Thomas, 
and county agent George F. E. Story. 
weren't licked. Away back then they 
worked out a plan that is going stronger 


bd 


In each community some organization 
such as the PTA, Grange, District Nurs- 
ing Association, school, or woman’s club 
makes all arrangements for the clinic 
and underwrites the cost. Usually it 
gets about 80 per cent of the money back 
from parents who can pay for their 
children’s treatment. The other 20 per 
cent pays for children whose parents can 
not pay. 

The charge varies by communities but 
in most places is $2.50 an hour. In some 
towns it is 50 cents per sitting, no matter 
how much work is done, with a maximum 
of $2.50 for all of the treatment of any 
child. Most parents can pay that much 
and are glad of the chance. The money 
is collected by the school nurse. if there 
is one, or by a small committee, and 
there is no report of which families must 
take charity. The work done for this 
money is limited to amalgam and silver 
fillings, extractions and cleaning. 

Clinics are usually held in school 
houses, although sometimes in Grange 
halls and basements of churches. 

Miss Thomas was explaining all of 
this to me as we drove down the road to 
Bellingham school (just over the line 
in Norfolk county but in the same super- 





Dr. Fielding’s patients aren’t afraid of the dentist 
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intendency as one of the Worcester | 


County schools. ) Presently we walked 
into a bright room about the size of the 
principal’s office, and there was a clinic 
in full swing—dentist in white smock, 
school nurse, a red headed, freckled boy 
in the chair. 

When “red” went back to his class- 
room I had a chance to visit with the 
dentist, Dr. Milton Fielding. “That boy,” | 
he explained. “had two teeth filled, one 





IELEIA... 





pulled, and a cleaning. It took two sit- 
tings and cost his parents $1. The same 
work in my office would have cost $8, 
and it wouldn’t have been any better. 

“Last year we held our first clinic 
in this school and I had to pull 150 
permanent teeth—many of them for first 
and second graders! This year I won't 
have to pull a dozen permanent teeth. 
Last year the typical child had to have 
four or five fillings and an extraction; 
now it’s one or two fillings and a clean- 
ing. Last year I had to use $25 worth 
of novocaine in this one school; this 
time I won't use $3 worth.” 

So it goes all over Worcester County. 
Once the dentist gets on top of the 
situation and comes back every year it 
is an easy—and inexnensive—job to keep 
children’s teeth in good repair. Two 
other things help mightily: the nutrition 
work done by the extension service and 
the teaching of public health nurses. 

But what could you and your neighbors 
do? First, try to interest your home 
demonstration agent in a similar county 
program. But if you can’t do that, don’t 
wait for the rest of the county. Arrange 
with local dentists to take care of the 
children of your own  neighborhood— 
preschool as well as school children. 
Either the dentist can come to your school 
or you can arrange to take the children to 
the dentists at scheduled times—at re- 
duced rates in either instance. 

The important thing is community ac- 
tion of some sort. If you act as a com- 
munity every child will be taken care of. | 
and the costs to every family will be 
less. Why not do it? 














Now Let’s Start! 


Wouldn't this be as worthwhile 
as some other things your com- 
munity organization could do? 
Take it up at your next meeting 
of your club, PTA, Grange, Farm 
Bureau, Farmer’s Union or other 
organization. Write to Farm Jour- 
nal and Farmer’s Wife for further 
suggestions about how to go ahead 
—we'll send them free. Then let 
us know what you do, so we'll 
know that you are part of a nation- 
wide campaign. 
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Help fight the risk of Infection 
with Hygienic Cleanliness! 


HEN there is sickness about, be 

\X) sure to follow the example and 
the advice of so many doctors, nurses 
and hospitals. Disinfect and deodorize 
as you clean—with “Lysol’’. Hygienic 
cleanliness is one of the important pre- 
cautions to help prevent the spread of 





Infection. 

“Lysol” should be used in proper 
solution for cleaning the whole house, 
but especially the patient’s surround- 
ings; and for washing hands before and 
after entering sick room or handling the 
things used by the patient. “Lysol” 
should also be used in cleaning sick 
room equipment, and in the laundry. 

Don’t wait for an emergency to hap- 
pen! Be prepared! If you can follow 
the doctor's phoned directions until 
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he gets there, it may save someone 
dear to you from needless suffering. 
Get “Lysol” at any drug counter, today! 





Use “Lysol” 
on the 
Farm for: 





1. Disinfection of animal houses, 
stables, barns, stalls, hog pens, chicken 
coops and roosts, etc., to help prevent 
the spread of contagious disease. 

2. Cleansing of sores, abrasions and sur- 
face wounds of animals to guard against 
Infection. 

3. Vaginal douches, at calving (lamb- 
ing) time; also in the treatment of 
fluoralbus of cattle, 

4. Elimination of parasitic insects such 
as lice, fleas, ete., from animals and 
animals’ quarters. 

5. Treatment of skin affections of para- 
sitic origin (particularly in dogs, sheep 
and also in poultry). 

6. General veterinary purposes includ- 
ing the disinfection of instruments, in 
veterinary obstetrics, etc. 

Detailed information on any of the 
above uses will be sent upon request. 











GUIDANCE FOR WIVES AND MOTHERS 
LEHN & Fink Propucts Corp., Dept. F.J--908 
Bloomfield, N. J., U. S. A 


Please send me the book “LYSOL vs. GERMS”, 
with facts about feminine hygiene and other uses 
of “Lysol” 


Name 


Address 
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Yes-it cleans fast! 
No—it doesn’t serateh! 


It’s one thing to have a cleanser that 
works fast. It’s another to have one that 
whisks away dirt without scratching your 
bathtub or kitchen sink. Bon Ami does 
both. For Bon Ami is not gritty. Actually, 
it gives a high polish to porcelain—makes 
it easier to clean the next time—keeps it 
new-looking year after year! 


Bon Ami 


polishes as it cleans! 














“hasn't 


scratched 
yet!” 














WHAT WOULDN'T YOU GIVE to live a more 

norma! life—unafiected by asthmatic attacks? You 

can live more happily, more comiortably—in 

spite of your affliction—if you have Dr. R. Schiff- 

mann’s ASTHMADOR handy. Its aromatic fumes 

reduce the severity of the attack —- promote nor- 
mal breathing. Get ASTHMADOR to- 
day at your druggist’s — powder, cigar- 
ette, or pipe mixture form. For a free 
sample, write: R. SCHIFFMANN CO. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Dept. A-15 






geste, MAKE {5 523 7 WEEK 
Chance to TO 

Any ambitious woman over 21 can get this 
dress without one penny of cost. All you 
do is to wear it, and show it, together with 
hundreds of other new, advanced Fall, pop- 
ular-priced dresses, to friends and earn up 
to $23 in a week oe their orders. Spe- 
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Py 3 cial plan makes house-to-house canvass- 
| ing unne y. The work is easy and 
} 3 pleasant e de ra olleet Rush name and 
& addre i size, for free detuile of this amazing 
. offer and. the style portfolio of complete line of gor- 
r 1s new ae sses Send money, just write—a 
‘ = Postal I 
“FASHION FROCKS, Inc 
| ’ L Dept. AH-390 ‘Cincinnat!, Ohio 
| 

] Crochet a $4 00 

'Ezsce| Sell CHE Sell CHRISTMAS CARDS YARN SALE! sievser 91.2 
Crochet a Cap, Sack and Bootee Set in our “ Baby Pom- 

ph New “BLUE RIBBON” Assortment padot = ’ yarn, a soft zephyr wrapped with silky thread 
Fasten th $1 seller 21 Exquisite Folders. Unusually’ at for flecks. C lete Instructions and Crochet Hook sent 

cs sive Goss 8: mens povet Sentures. You make 50 av Doge ‘fic ns ny tn pe Oe yg agen msn os 

cents. ra nus. 9 other lar assortments. Buz | st c s 

= variety rsonal Ch + tawny Cards with name White, Blue, Pink or Yellow Write also for 800 FREE 
ew designs, low as SO for $1. Big Earnings SAMPLES of Hand Knitting Yarns at Bargain Prices! 

eglence anneceesary, eWeite ty » Dent. 45-6 Gloria Yarn Co., Devt. P36, 36 N. 9th St., Phila., Pa. 

Chilton Greetings, 147 Essex ‘on, Mass. 
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sponded. Then suddenly, without in- 
tending to, Ma Dunnaway stood up. 
There was a scattered. friendly hand- 
clapping for the substantial figure they 
all knew and loved. 

She wasn’t used to talking before 
folks, Ma _ said hesitatingly, but she’d 
like to ask Mr. Potts some questions, 

He was sure, said the chairman en- 
couragingly, that Mr. Potts would be 
glad to answer. Would Mr. Potts stand 
up again? Hiram frowned and _ rose 
warily. 

“You said the old building is plenty 
good enough,” began Ma mildly. “How 
do you know it is?” 

Mr. Potts looked annoyed. Everybody 
knew it was, he answered impatiently. 

Ma smiled at him. “Have you ever 
been in it?” she inquired. 

Hiram flushed. After all, he observed. 
in a voice that tried hard to be genial, 
ladies weren't the best judges of property. 
Anybody could look at the schoolhouse 
and see it was a good, sound building. 

“But have you ever been inside it?” 
Ma persisted. 

Hiram looked at her with distaste. 
“No.” he admitted. The audience was 
smiling now. 

“Just one more question, Mr. Potts,” 
said Ma soothingly. “Is it so that you’ve 
got electric lights in your henhouse?” 


Hira turned purple. 
“This is a lot of tomfoolery!” he shouted 
and sat down. 

The audience roared. Everybody knew 
that Hiram’s one relaxation was raising 
White Leghorns, and that his chicken 
house actually was lighted by electricity. 

“I just wanted to say,” Ma continued 
placidly, “that the school house hasn't 
got lights. I reckon it’s the only public 
building in Fairview that ain’t. And I 
wouldn't keep my chickens in the Fair- 
view schoolhouse. It’s too drafty and 
cold.” 

She smiled apologetically at the people 
around her, and sat down. There was 
vigorous applause, and Mrs. Simmons 
whispered delightedly. “It done me good 
to see you git ahead of that tightwad.” 

But Ma wasn’t sure she had accom- 
plished much. The very folks that 
laughed loudest at Hiram, might vote 
with him. 

She thought about it after she got 
home, and the next morning when her 
work was done, she wrapped up a rasp- 
berry pie warm from the oven and went 
to call on Mrs. Ben Thurston. Mrs. 
Thurston had been Miss Stella Webb and 
a teacher in the high school until her 
surprise marriage last year to the presi- 
dent of the school board. 

“How do you and Ben think the school 
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1939 ° FARM JOURNAL and 
bonds ll go?” inquired Ma when Stella 
had welcomed her warmly and exclaimed 


ove! the pie. 


“Ben’s not very hopeful,” admitted 
his wite 

“Your little speech last night helped,” 
she added with a smile, “But so many 
people just don’t realize how bad the 
old building is.” 

“Yes, I know.” said Ma hesitatingly, 
but what if the school got up a free 
ntertainment—and held it in the school- 
house instead of the Oddfellows’ Hall 


where they always do have things?” 


7 
STELLA put down the 


sock she was darning and looked at the 
older woman. “Mrs. Dunnaway,” she said 
slowly. “I-—-I believe you’ve got some- 
thing.” 


Any of her former pupils would have 
sunded at the sound of slang 
precise “Miss Webb.” but 
Dunnaway nor her hostess 
regrettable lapse. 


been dumfé 


from. thei 
neither Ma 
oticed the 


“They could build the entire program 
around the need for a new building,” 


Thurston-who-was-Miss 
absorbed glow, 
And perhaps a 


the face of Mrs. 
Webb took on an 
posters ol! the walls. 
comedy. 

“Then you think it’s a good idee?” 
queried Ma anxiously. 

“Good! I think it’s marvelous. Let’s 
o right up to the school house and talk 
to Mr. Ellis.” 

“Land, no. I've got to git back to my 
ironin’.” refused Ma. ahead 


ind work it out.” 


“You go 


Having started the ball rolling, Ma 
ttled back into her own personal ac- 
tivities. She set two hens for early 
friers. She raked and burned off her 
varden. And between times she talked 


to people about the new schoolhouse. 


Then came the 
carefully 


All of Fairview marched 


tainment, timed for two days 


before election. 
ip the sandy road to the schoolhouse. 
Old men and women, carrying flash- 


well wrapped 


spring air; 


lights or lanterns, and 


igainst the treacherous 


inxious housewives, distracted between 
care for their freshly dressed and 
scrubbed offspring and for the cakes 
to be sold with coffee at the end of the 
program. Even Hiram Potts stalked ir- 
ritably along with timid Mrs. Potts trot- 
ting breathlessly beside him. 

The entertainment was a great suc- 
cess. People smiled at the four little 
virls who sang “We ne-e-d a new school- 
house... a nice, warm new _ school- 
house, . .” to the tune of the Old 
Oaken n Buck ket. They laughed at the tab- 
leau representing the Old School and 


he New School, the latter picture flanked 
with a cardboard question mark. They 
paid out their nickels dimes for 
coffee and cake. 

But they also stumbled on the rickety 
stairways dimly lighted with candles and 


and 


(Continued on page 56\ 


evening of the enter- 
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These Quality Foods Have 


Delicious Flavors—Appetizing 
Colors—Valuable Vitamins 
And Minerals A Baby Needs 


UCKYY the little fellow whose mother 
feeds him Heinz Strained Foods! 
These 13 savory dishes have flavors even 
a tiny tot appreciates. Valuable vitamins 
and minerals are preserved in high degree. 
Heinz uses choicest fruits, vegetables, 
meats and cereals—cooks them scien- 
tifically and packs them under vacuum. 


Heinz 





MEONE OUGHT TO 
y MOTHER ABOUT 
‘STRAINED FOODS / 


New Heinz Junior Foods 
convenient, well-balanced dishes for young- 
sters ready for heartier meals, 


Heinz Jurtoe Toods 


12 TASTY KINDS 
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What's more— Heinz Strained Foods are 
made according to a 70-year-old quality 
tradition! Serve your baby Heinz—and 
rest assured he’s getting the best! 
67) eon FOR THESE TWO SEALS. 
67) en MEAN PROTECTION FOR BABY 


Staained, 


provide twelve 


































Oatmeal Is Nature’s Richest Thrifty 
Source of Vitalizing THIAMIN witamin By 
—Needed by Everybody, Every Day 


@ Science now tells us that vitalizing Thiamin is needed | 
by everybody, every day—for best health. It is actually 
needed more by children and adults when physical 
activities increase. 

This summer give your family all the benefits of the 
delicious Quaker Oats breakfast. It’s rich in proteins 
for building muscles. It contains valuable iron and phos- 
phorus. And it’s so digestible. Just the right breakfast 
for the time of year when many meals are cold, often | 
uncertain. It’s so easy to serve Quick Quaker. Only 
214 minutes to prepare. Costs less than half a cent 
serving. Remember to order a generous, economical 
package today at your grocer’s. 


a. rr Quaker and Mother's Oats 


—(£ Are the Same 








NEED 


EVERY 





“ 


GROWING 
CHILDREN 


THIAMIN 


DAY 
~ 


They are agp sa al in Thiamin con- 
tent. They have the same famous, 
delicious flavor. 














AMERICA’S POPULAR YEAR ROUND BREAKFAST 





EXPECTANT? 


Consult your doctor regularly 
before and after baby comes. Ask 
him about easily-cleaned Hygeia 
Nipples and wide-mouth Bot- 
tles. Patented inside ridge aids 
in preventing nipple collapse. 
Tab helps to keep nipple germ- 
free. Insist on Hygeia, the 

safe nursing bottle ‘ 
and nipple. 












* SAFEST because 
easiest to clean 


) CHRISTMAS CARDS 


‘ake orders for new f. ae — 
















MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 


You can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time. Course endorsed by physi- 
cians. Thousands of graduates. 40th yr. 
One graduate has charge of 10-bed hos- 
pital. Another saved $400 while learn- 
ing. Equipment included. Men and women 18 to 60. High 
School not required. Easy tuition payments. Write now. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
. 78, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, If. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name. 
City Strate Age—— 
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* (ACTUAL SIZE) 





Each cube, an exact amount of finest 
gloss starch. Cubes dissolve quickly, 
smoothly. Starch spreads through 
clothes evenly. No lumps. Saves 
¥, ironing time, women say. Gives 
clothes soft sheen, dirt-resisting fin- 
ish. A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., 
Decatur, Illinois. 


Costs No More Than Old-type Starch 
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NEEDED EVERY 
SUMMER DAY! 


VITALIZING THIAMIN 
Richly Found in Delicious QUAKER OATS 





AUGUST 
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— POLITICIAN 
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lamps; they shivered in draughts from 
every direction. They frowned at the 
continuous, nerve-racking bang of loose 
windows, and kept wary eyes on the wide 
sections of plaster that seemed ready 
to tumble down. 

Ma Dunnaway, presiding capably over 
a five gallon can of hot coffee, heard 
snatches of conversation. 

“T hear they have modern kitchens in 
all the new school buildings.” This was 
Mrs. “Druggist” Brown, surveying the 
make-shift serving arrangements. “If 
Fairview gets a new school building .. .” 

Mr. Hiram Potts looked around 
sharply. “All nonsense!” he sque ‘Iched 
Mrs. Brown. “Don’t need a new one.” 

But he frowned thoughtfully, and Ma, 
watching, could read his mind. If there 
was a kitchen, it would need new stoves 
and tables and sinks. All of which could 
be purchased at the Potts Hardware. 

“Well, I hope it done some good,” 
sighed Ma, trudging home with Mrs. 


| Simmons and the Thurstons. 


“I’m pretty sure it did.” Ben Thurston 
“But you never can tell.” 
observed his wife cheer- 


was cautious. 
“Anyway,” 


| fully, “we made fourteen dollars for the 





basketball team.” 

Election day dawned clear and cold. 
The entire town hummed with excite- 
ment. The teachers, trying to keep their 
minds on their work, were chained by 
duty to the old school house. But the 
school beard members were out working. 


Ma. by her own state- 


| ment, was as busy as an old hen with two 


sets of chickens. The Circle was serving 


lunch in an empty store room near the 


| polls. And there was the worry of seeing 





| busy to worry. 


that the dozen persons who had promised 
her to vote for the school bonds, did so. 

She rounded up young Johnny Miller. 
who, with his first vote, was inclined 
to be contemptuous of anything soe 
juvenile as a school election. 

She rode out to the edge of town to 
care for the Shoop baby while Mrs. 
Shoop came in to vote. 

It was hard to tell how things were 
going. It seemed to Ma that every man 
or woman who had ever opposed the 
bonds was on hand early to vote against 
them. But most of the time she was too 
And when at last the 
polls closed and the last lingering cus- 
tomer had been shooed out of the Circle’s 
lunch room, Ma was, as she told Effie 
Holmes, “plumb tuckered out.” 

“I’ve done all I could,” she declared, 
“and now I’m going home and take off my 
shoes. If the Lord wants us to have 
new school house, I reckon we'll git it. 
If He don’t, we'll just have to worry 
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along with the old one. 

In her own quiet bedroom, Ma slipped 
off the offending shoes and lay down to 
rest. Tip and the chickens had been fed, 
but she, herself, was too tired to eat. 
\lmost at once she fell asleep. It was 
nearly an hour before she awoke sud- 
denly as if someone had called. There 
was something she had forgotten to do— 
something important. It hovered elusively 
just outside her consciousness. Oh, well, 
she’d think of it after while. 

She got up and smoothed her hair and 
stirred up the fire in the living room. 
She would put on the coffee for a bite 
of supper and then call up and see how 
the returns were coming in. Suddenly 
she remembered it—the thing she had 
forgotten. The poker dropped to the 
floor with a clatter that sent Tip scurry- 
ing in a flutter of outraged dignity. 

“Ellen Dunnaway, if you ain’t the big- 
gest fool!” 


SHE sat down in the old 
walnut rocker and rocked back and forth 
agitatedly. It was funny nobody else had 
noticed. 

“Mrs. Dunnaway!” Somebody was 
knocking at the front door, but before 
Ma could get to her feet, the door burst 
open and Ben Thurston thrust his head 
inside, “Are you home? Mrs Dunnaway. 
we've won! The bonds carried fifteen 
votes over the two-thirds majority.” 

“Now ain't that fine!” exclaimed Ma. 
“Come in and set down.” 

“No, I haven’t time.” But Ben stepped 
inside and closed the door. “Oh, yes, 
there is something I want to talk to you 
about,” he said more slowly. “You know 
we've never appointed anybody to fill 
out Jake Rector’s term on the school 
board since he moved to Colorado.” 

“Yes.” Ma looked politely puzzled. 

“I’ve been talking to the other board 
members,” Ben went on. “We all feel 
you helped put over the bonds, and it’s 
time Fairview had a woman on the board. 
We want you to take Jake’s place.” 

Ma flushed with pride and pleasure. 
“Why, I never thought of such a thing!” 


she gasped. “I don’t hardly know what 
to say.... 
“Say yes.” smiled Ben. 


Then Ma remembered and all the light 
went out of her face. “No, Ben, I'll 
have to refuse.” she said mournfully. 

“But why?” urged Ben. 

“I—I can’t,” said Ma faintly. “I don’t 
think it would be legal.” 

“Nonsense.” Ben reassured her. “What 
makes you say that?” 

Ma looked around fearfully. “I don’t 
know how I ever come to be so muddle- 
headed,” she began, “but there was so 
much to do, and I was so busy... .” 

Ben looked concerned. “Why, what 
in the world—?” 

Ma twisted a corner of her apron. 
“I’m terrible ashamed,” she said slowly, 
“and I hope you won’t ever mention it 

but I forgot to vote!” 














JOE E. BROWN 
starring in the new 
Paramount picture 


“$1000.00 A TOUCHDOWN” 











NO, COSTLY FAILURES FOR ME! 1 USE 
THE TRIED AND TRUE’ PECTIN... CERTO/ 
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GAW-SH! HOW | GO FOR GOOD HOMEMADE 
JELLY! CERTAINLY WAS SMART OF ME TO 
MARRY A GIRL WHO CAN MAKE iT! 










JOE, YOU DON’T KNOW 
A THING ABOUT C&R7O... 
SO DON'T PRETEND! LET 
ME EXPLAIN! CSR7O 
IS THE PURE FRUIT 


CERTO? OH YES, 
YES INDEED! 





























AND BECAUSE NO JUICE 
BOILS AWAY DURING THAT 








Look for the tested 
recipes under the 
label of every bottle 
of Cerlo—a product 
of General Foods. 


TSM ae 4 4.400 










MRS. V. J. DANIELS of Laurel, 
Montana, whose Certo-made jams 
and jellies won 7 prizes at the 
1938 Midland Empire Fair. Like 
3 out of 4 jelly champions, Mrs. 
Daniels always sticks to Certo! 













GOES OFF IN STEAM! AND 
PLEASE NOTICE | FINISHED 
THIS JELLY JUST 15 MINUTES 
AFTER MY FRUIT 




















1 Certo is the “‘tried and true”’ pec- 
"tin that takes the guesswork out 
of jelly-making! 
2 Certo alone gives you a separate 
* tested recipe for every fruit! 
i Certo reduces boiling time to % 
" minute for jellies—only a minute 
or so for jams! 
4 Certo jellies retain 
"fresh fruit flavor—no 
**boiled-down’’ taste. 
5 Certo gives you half 
“again more glasses— 
makes all fruits jell 
perfectly! 






























THE ‘‘TRIED AND TRUE’ PECTIN THAT TAKES 
THE GUESSWORK OUT OF JELLY-MAKING! 











Direct from the 
FACTORY! 


THE kind of rugs you've always wanted 
modern, deep-textured BROADLOOM Rugs wover 
REVERSIBLE for double wear and luxury in Any 
WmpTH to 16 ft. seamless, any length. Find out 
about these beautiful New Rugs from Old that 
have won praise of editors, women everywher 
You risk nothing by a trial. It's all so easy— 


White foe Your Old Rugs, Clothing 


—are picked up at your door at our 
expense, and a week later your n 
rugs are delivered. Book shows how 


we merge and reclaim valuable we 
K redye and reweave into 66 solid 
B color, two-tone, Early American 
§ Oriental, Texture, Leaf, Homespun 
in COLOR? designs. We have no agent 

WE GUARANTEE to sat 


isfy you or pay for your 
materials. Our 65th year- 


Tear Out—Mail Now 










eS RUG COMPANY 

, CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 

= Mail to 2800 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill, Dept. N-12 
Mail this Coupon or Ic Postal for Free Book. 








Address..... 


Town... State pen 
Oi TAMPED GOODS 
ART EMBROIDERY 


MONEY EASILY EARNED Bi SPARE TIME 
stamped linens. cloths, infants items 


Show friends vistinetive 
aprons, ete Yard Goods, 
Leal girect with manufacturer wholesale—sell retail 
making plan, sample materials and FREE catalog 


Write for 5 
EMBROIDERY GUILD, 740 Broadway, Dept. 369, 
















New York. 





i Try 
Taunt this 
FO R FREE 


WONDERFUL 


IRONINGS 


Here’s that new way to do hot 
starching without mixing, boil- 
ing or straining as with old 
fashioned lump starch. Every- 
thing already included in pow- 
dered form. Makes starching 
easy.' Makes ironing easy. See 
howelasticityand that fresh new 
look are given back to curtains, 
aprons, play clothes, soft collars \ 
and shirts. Youriron fairly glides 
Awonderful invention. Sendnow. 


THANK YOU------------- 
! THE HUBINGER CO., No. 743, Keokuk, Ia- 


} Your free sample of QUICK ELASTIC, please, 
That Wonderful Way to Hot Starch.”’ 
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orlds 
BEST SELLER 


Ky Dr. John W. Holland 
O BE the author of a “best seller” 

book today, is to make a fortune, and 
the favorite writer of fiction can live in 
luxury and pay fifty cents for three prunes 
for breakfast. 

The world’s best seller, fortunately, is 
the Bible of Christendom. More copies of 
it were printed last year than of any other 
three books. Despite attacks, despite 
atheism, Bible buyers are on the increase. 

The Bible is criticised most severely by 
those who read it least. Because of the 
difficulty of understanding some parts of 
people wave it aside. Yet no 
person has ever read it and communed 
with its deepest and purest thoughts, but 
broadened, and 


it, some 


mind has been 
whose soul has been bettered. 
Once it was an American 


read the Bible aloud at the family fireside 


whose 


custom to 


each day. 

Our best laws have had their origin in 
the Bible. As the Jewish people advanced 
in culture and humanity. their harsher 
laws were softened until, finally, love was 
announced as the “fulfilling of the Law.” 
The Moses became the corner- 
stone of the State. Webster, Lincoln and 
Garfield bore eloquent testimony to the 
Bible as a source of wisdom. 

Mothers can do no finer thing than to 
read to their children the stories of Joseph. 
\Mloses, and Ruth. There is something 
strangely powerful in the romance and 
chivalry of the Bible heroes for growing 


Law of 


children. 

How we all love poetry! It is the best 
and most enduring part of any literature. 
Poetry grows out of the dreams of what 
we would like to have, or be, and arises 
out of the sorrows we have experienced, 
and have learned to smile over. There is 
no book that has so many chaste figures of 
poetic beauty as the Bible. 

The Bible assumes that men and women 
can be better than they are if they will. 
We love people who make us desire to be 
better and wiser than we are. We like 
books that mock our ignorance and inspire 
us to harder study. We admire people 
more cultured than we are. In the Bible 
we have the history of a people who jour- 
neyed from slaves and warriors to the 
height where they dreamed mankind’s fin- 
est dreams of peace and goodness. 

The American people have been called 
a people of two books—the pocket book 
and spelling book. But our moral and 
spiritual life has been due to the Book of 
Books, and in no way can we protect our 
money and our Jearning better than in a 
revival of reading and obeying this book. 
It contains the truth that will help to 
make and keep us free. 
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and 


QUICK RELIEF 


FOR 


SUMMER 
TEETHING 


*XPERIENCED Mothers know that 
summer teething must not be 
trifled with—that summer upsets due 
to teething may seriously interfere 
with Baby’s progress. 

Relieve your Baby’s teething pains 
this summer by rubbing on Dr. Hand’s 
Teething Lotion—the actual prescrip- 
tion of a famous Baby specialist. It 
is effective and economical, and has 
been used and recommended by mil- 
lions of Mothers. Your druggist has it. 

“I found Dr. Hand’s such relief 
to my Baby that I never needed to 
worry on the hottest summer day.” 

Mrs. Wm. H. Kempf, Williamsport, Pa. 


DR.HAND’S 





Teething Lotion 


For Bright, Healthy 
Babies 


If your baby isn’t thriving, ask your doctor 
about Horlick’s the Original Malted Milk. Thou- 
sands of physicians and grateful mothers have 





attested to its successful use as 
a diet for infants. Partially 
pre-digested by malt enzymes. 
Contains minerals and natural 
vitamins of the milk and grain. 
For sample send 3 cent stamp 
to Dept. FJ-8, Horlick’s, 
Racine, Wis., or Montreal, Can. 


HORLICK’S 


FAME Quickly Tint 
TT, 


@ Now, at home, you con quickly and easily tint tell-tale 
streaks of gray to a natural-appearing shade—from lightest 
blonde to darkest black. Brownatone and a small brush 
does it—or your money back. Used for 27 years by thou- 
sands of women (men, too) — Brownatone is guaranteed 
harmless. No skin test needed, active coloring agent is pure- 
ly vegetable. Cannot affect waving of hair. Lasting — does 
not wash out. Just brush or comb it in. One application 
imparts desired color. Simply retouch as new gray appears. 
Easy to prove by tinting a test lock of your hair. 50c at 
drug or toilet counters always on a money-back guarantee. 
Retain your youthful charm. Get BROWNATONE today. 





















ting Hose Guaranteed 4 to 8 Months 


Earnings Start At Once! Brand new Ford given pro- 







SEND ducers. Everybody buys hose. Guaranteed to wear 
00 from 4 to 8 months (depending on number of pairs) 

MOREY i without holes, snags, runs; or replac "REE. Big 
Grace Wilber, Iowa, earned $37.10 in 9 


, repeat sales. 

— j hours and received 3 new cars; Charles Mills, Minn., 

4 earned $120.00 in one week and received 2 new cars, as 

“4 extra bonuses. Your own hose given as bonus, send hose 
size. Rush name on penny card for sample outfit, 

tails. ACT NOW! 

WILKNIT HOSIERY CO. 




















Midway H-44 Greenfield. Ohio 
7 4 of, ‘ ‘ - . ies ba 
MAKE up to $5.00 in a Day ARD 
Fast, easy seller. 50 beautiful Christmas eve 


folders with customer’s name inscribed. Big 
value to sell for $1. Many other attractive 
Christmas Card bargains. Write for FREE Sample Outfit. 


General Card Co., 400 S. Peoria St., Dept. P-628, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE BUSINESS 


OF FARMING 











TR AILER BULLS (Continued from 
: . F page 29) 


and for a small fee assure high quality 
bull service with someone else doing all 
the work. 

In Idaho’s bull-stud plan, a group of 
small-herd dairymen sign agreements to 
use the services of the bull-stud bulls. 
The agreement obligates the dairyman 
to breed a minimum number of cows a 
vear at $3 to $4 per initial service, $1 
each return trip, although he may breed 
any additional number. One _ farmer, 
selected as caretaker, buys the bulls out- 
right, following the breed preferences of 
the members. To him go the fees, suff- 
cient to provide him with a satisfactory 
income and to insure his interest in the 
program. 

When a farmer wants the services of 
a bull, he phones the caretaker who 
brings the bull in a trailer to the farm. 
Rigid rules surround the breeding opera- 
tion to minimize the danger of disease- 
Bulls frequently are tested for 
Bang’s disease and tuberculosis. One 
operator can handle six or more bulls. 

Once a month the committee managing 
the stud, composed of the county agent, 
the bull stud owner and representatives 
of the cow owners, meet to check results 
and adjust any complaints. Indicative 
of the enthusiasm of Idaho dairymen 
toward the bull-stud plan is the interest 


spread. 


in forming new ones. 

Idaho bull studs have established strict 
standards of quality. Bulls must be regis- 
tered; they must be sons of proved sires 
or sires having other evidence of ability 
to transmit high production; and they 
must be from dams with records of not 
less than 400 pounds of butterfat under 
farm conditions. 

Breeding history on about 2,500 cows 
indicates that about two-thirds conceived 
the first service. This disproves the belief 
that breeding efficiency might suffer from 
hauling bulls around so much in trailers. 


, 4 
2 
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“Trailer” bulls are helping solve breed- 
ing problems in a newly-developing dairy 
district in Daviess and adjoining counties 
in Kentucky. They are owned by the 
Field’s Creamery and the First Owens- 
boro Bank and Trust Company. 

The “trailer” idea for bulls originated 
with R. G. Lytle, creamery field man, 
whose job it was to “drum” up a milk 
supply for a comparatively new local in- 
dustry. Herds as a rule are small in the 
region, and farmers cannot afford good 
individual herd sires. The creamery and 
bank, both dependent largely on farm 
prosperity, thought it would be wise to 
arrange breeding programs and improve- 
ment of dairy cow production. 


From the very start the idea proved | 


successful. One bull was used for a 
month; then it became necessary to buy 
another; and in March three sires were 
kept riding in trailers pulled by autos. 
In three months 102 cows had been served. 


HOPPER KILLER 

A NEW kind of hopper dozer has been 
built by electrician L. L. (Slim) Long, 
long-time resident in the small farming 
community of Lingle, Wyoming. 

Long’s device is simple. It consists 
mainly of a rectangular screen of iron 
bars set closely together. These are 
charged with current from an ordinary 
car battery. The contrivance fits on the 
front of auto or tractor. If a hopper or 
Mormon cricket gets in the way, it is 
instantly electrocuted. The device does 
not carry enough current to be dangerous 
either to man or beast. 


EGGS DRINK WATER 

AN OLD story, it is, for poultrymen to be 
told to keep eggs cool in summer—prefer 
ably between 40° to 60°. 

A new angle to this matter of egg stor- 
age, however. has to do, not so much with 
temperature, as with humidity. 

(Continued on page 60) 





Zing! Hoppers die when they hit “Slim” Long’s electric screen (“Slim” at right) 











CHEAPEST CANNING 





— MAATEURS RIGHT, KO. THEY 
DON’T RISK THEIR 
SURE GIVE YOU THE 
| [CANNING RESULTS, PE 
WHEN THEY USE BEST IN QUALITY AT 
NO EXTRA COST: THE 














Approved by Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send 20c with your dealer’s name 
for a Trial Package of 48 genuine 
PE-KO Jar Rings; sent prepaid. 


PE-KO EDGE 


JAR RUBBERS 


United States Rubber Company 
SSI Room ©96, 1790 Broadway, New York 


Keep Your Faee 
Refreshed and 
Lively Looking 
with frequent daily applications of 


Saxolite Astringent 
Dissolve one ounce Saxolite in one- 
half pint witch hazel. 




















Sold at all cosmetic counters. 


How to make smoother 


ICE CREAM with /ess cream 


Here's the economical way to make 
smooth creamy ice cream in hand 
freezers— with less cream. Just use 
“JunNKET” RENNET TABLETS. So 
easy ... no eggs, no cooking. Kasily 
digestible. Recipes in package. Order 
from your grocer or druggist today. 


‘aah bb ” 
‘e, JUNKET 
RENNET TABLETS 


“=== FREE TRIAL OFFER ay 


“THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,’’ Dept. 238 







Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc 
Little Falls, N. Y. (In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) 
Send at once FREE TRIAL package of 
**Junxer’’ Renner Tasers and Recipe Book te 


| ! 
| Name oeeeeeeecess oaceceee rr - | 


| QUOD... .0-0ccccccccccccscoccesovesccosseses State... 
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PAPEC 


Costs Less 


Does More 
Lasts Longer 


Why do more farmers buy PAPEC 
Cutters than any other make? It’s be- 
cause Papec offers the most 
MAKES CORN cutter pt the money! You 
SILAGE get a bigger, sturdier, easi- 
er-running machine that is guaranteed 
mito do more-and you get it for $25 
to $75 less money. 
The non-clog Papec withits 
MAKES HAY improved self-feeder cuts 
SILAGE Bie filling costs tothe bone. 
Italso makes hay silage, chops hay in- 
to barn or stack, stores straw direct 
from the thresher or after combining, 
shreds fodder and even ele- 
CHOPS vates feed grains. With a 
HAY Papec you are equipped to 
| handle a// your feed and bedding ata 
big saving in time, labor and space. 
Papec knives and other parts cost less 
and are quickly obtainable 
STORES for any model no matter 
eee WM how old or where located. 
See your dealer or send postal for free 
| booklet, ““More Profit Per Acre.”’Gives 
valuable information on making and 
feeding hay silage, stacking 
SHREDS chopped hay, filling trench 
eh and upright silos, handling 
straw. 74 pictures. No obligation. 




























Papec Machine Co., 
148 E. Main St., 
Shortsville, N.Y. 





MORE IN US AN 
ANY OTHER MAKE 


~ OWNERS 
PROFIT! 

Weekly net earnings 

of $50, $75, $100...and 

more. The exclusive Mo- 


lasses Impregnator gives FORDS Portable Mill op- 
erators a big ‘‘edge’’ over all competitors. Many 
valuable territories still open. So, if interested in a 
safe, sure, profitable year ‘round business, write for 
full particulars of our plan. 25% down... balance 
out of earnings. WRITE TODAY. 

MYERS-SHERMAN CO., 1277 E. 12th St., Streator, III. 


MAKE MORE WITH MOLASSES 


URN TREES INTO MONEY WITH A BELSAW! 
Three capacities: 10, 14 and 20 
feet. Accurate set works, pos- 
y itive dogs. Hand or power 
4, '* feed. Runs on low power— 

Birwy peany owners use old auto engine. 
4B ZN Pays foritsel f quickly—thousands in com- 
ee mercial service, everywhere. Write for free 

lamber handbook and catalog of mil!s, supplies, 
tools, saw blades and woodworking equipment. 

BELSAW MACHINERY CO. 
1813-M Davidson Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


TOXITE KILLS 


Kill red mites quick .. . Also lice, fleas, bed bugs, and 
coccidiosis. Spray disease away with Toxite. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. Write for free book. 

Trusiow Poultry Farm, Box 17, Chestertown, Md. 
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(Continued from page 59) 

In a few words, it is just as necessary 
to provide additional humidity in egg- 
holding rooms during dry or cold weather 
as it is to keep the temperature below 
70° during hot weather. 

If this statement needs proof, you can 
find it in research work which we have 
done recently with egg storage. Practi- 
cally all of the eggs produced at the Ohio 
Experiment Station poultry farm graded 
as U. S. Standards (third-high grade) at 
the Wooster auction despite the fact that, 
except for humidity, all other require- 
ments had been met for production and 
preservation of market quality. 

When the humidity was increased in 
the egg-storage room, the eggs graded as 
U. S. Extras (next to the top grade) ; 
when decreased, the eggs again reverted 
to U. S. Standards. Thus, the eggs were 
maintained as U. S. Extras or converted 
at will into U. S. Standards depending on 
the percentage of humidity in the egg- 
holding room. (Top grade is U. S. Spe- 
cial, but only a few eggs make that 
grade. ) 

This makes it necessary to revise some- 
what the temperature and humidity rec- 
ommendations for best results in holding 
eggs. In general, it is safe to assume that 
with a temperature of 50° to 60° in the 
egg-holding room, the humidity should be 
about 70%. When the temperature is 60° 
to 70°, the humidity should be around 
80°. The loss of moisture from an egg 
in a dry room makes a larger air cell in 
the egg, and causes a sort of mottled shell 
appearance that is associated with low 
grades. 

Moreover, when the temperature in the 
egg-holding room approaches 70°, addi- 
tional moisture is one of the best means 
of keeping the temperature under control 
because of heat absorption due to evap- 
oration of water. 

Very properly the poultryman’s first 
and last question about production and 
care of high quality market eggs is: “Will 


it pay?” More specifically, the actual 


question becomes, “Is it profitable to get 
from two to five cents a dozen more for 
top quality erades of eggs than can be 


ee 





“They laid the concrete right over the 
spot where Petsy-Wetsy buries his bones!” 











AUGUST 


> ROOF 
SURFACING # 
THAT DEFIES THE 





The most searing and scorching rays of 
summer sun beat in vain on any roofing 
topped with STA-SO — the cool, hard 
slate surfacing. STA-SO is a non-porous 
non-fading surfacing of crushed slate 
used as a protective top layer by leading 
manufacturers to permanently seal their 
make of roofing. Its massed and imbedded 
particles, overlapping like fish - scales, 
defy weather, water, fire and sun. 

Before you order roofing be sure it is 
surfaced with STA-SO. 


No Roofing Is Better Than Its 
SURFACE 


Write for the Facts 
CENTRAL COMMERCIAL CO., CHICAGO 


USE ROOFING SURFACED WITH 


STA-SO "32 








MONEY-MAKING OUTFIT 
FREE! «a2"5i 


to One Man fas 
or Woman | 










I'll give this big, com- 
plete Money Making 
Outfit, ineludin 
large assortment of & 
regular full size 
packages—abse- 
lutely FREE -— to 
one reliable man or 
woman in each open 
locality. Year 'round profits with famous line of over 
200 guaranteed delicious foods and other daily neces- 
sities. No experience needed. Full or part time. 
Liberal credit plan. Old reliable company. Be first in 
your locality. Write quick for my Free Offer! 
E. J. MILLS 
7909 Monmouth Ave. Cincinnati, Ohic 


‘oh SCRATCHING | 


Relieve Itch Fast-a- Money Back. 
For quick relief from itching of eczema, pimples, ath- 
lete’s foot, scales, scabies, rashes and other externally 
caused skin troubles, use world-famous, cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid D.D.D. Prescription, Greaseless, 
stainless. Soothes irritation and quickly —— intense 
itching. 35c trial bottle proves it, or money back. Ask 
your druggist today for D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 


“THE MILKER THAT 
Rinses Jiself!/ 


Milks 20 to 25 cows per hour . 
or electric . . . 4 air-cushione 
... ne installation. Easy-poy 
Write the Ben H. Anderson Mfg. Ce., 
Madison, Wis Dept. 53 

























AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an expert Auto-Diese! 
Mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog write: 


Nashville Auto - Diesel School, Dept. 42, Nashville, Tenn. 
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secured for lower grades or ungraded 
eggs?” 

In these Ohio tests, with a volume of 
eight to ten cases of large eggs a week. 
the use of increased moisture in the egg 
room yielded $21.20 a month increased 
returns from the sale of U. S. Extras at 
one to three cents a dozen more than was 
paid by the Wooster Egg Auction for U.S. 
Standards. This was the dividend realized 
from the use of a 75-cent nozzle, 2.000 
ceallons of water and an eight-inch electric 
lan. 

In terms of a flock of 200 layers, this 
would amount to around $3.50 a month. 
I: should be remembered that a suitable 


place and more simple equipment for an | | 


serve 200 to 400 | 


egg-holding room to 
layers could usually be provjded at a 
minimum of expense, and once provided 
there would be little or no time and ex- 
pense involved afterward. 

In small flocks, it is something of an 
undertaking to gather eggs three to four 
times a day, to cool the eggs quickly after 
each gathering and to market the eggs 
twice a week, and yet these measures can 
be made to pay wherever eggs are mar- 
keted on the basis of quality and grade. 

To get down to ways and means, hu- 
midity or dampness in the egg room can 
he provided either by natural or artificial 
means, Suitable storage is a well insulated 
}asement room, root cellar or dug-out with 
earth floor, free of must or moldy mate- 
rial, where there is a dependable supply 
of natural moisture. An earth floor can 
be improved by covering with sand. 

If a naturally-damp room is not avail- 
able, humidity can be provided artificially 
by the use of a sprinkling can or a simple 
spray nozzle hooked onto the water pipe. 
With a sprinkling can, water can be 
sprinkled on the floor as often as neces- 
sary to provide humidity. If there is water 
under pressure (25 to 40 pounds), it is a 
simple matter to rig up a humidifying 
equipment electrically operated by means 
of spray nozzle, electric fan, a thermom- 
eter and a moisture gauge. A combined 
temperature and moisture gauge is de- 
s.red, D. C. Kennard 
TURKEYS AT CLEVELAND 
BRED to meet present-day demands is 
the streamlined turkey with short legs, 
short neck, long keel bone and an abun- 
dance of meat. It’s a new strain of white 
turkey obtained by several 
standard varieties with wild turkeys and 
with the White Austrian turkey imported 
from Scotland. 

The streamlined bird is ready for mar- 
ket at from 24 to 26 weeks, the hen 
weighing 6% to 9 pounds, the tom 11 
to 15% pounds. This size is just about 
right for eity folks who don’t want turkey 
left over from Thanksgiving dinner to 
confront them as soup and hash. 

This new strain of turkeys, produced 
by S. J. Marsden and his associates, 
working for Uncle Sam at Beltsville, 


(Continued on page 62) 
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What herhecue 
about the Railroads? 


WIFE 


HIS little miss is one of the 

more than 1,300,000 children 
throughout America whose edu- 
cation is being paid for by the 
$101,.000,000 of school taxes 
paid each year by the railroads. 


And school taxes are only part of 
the tremendous tax contribution 
which the railroads make to the 
activities and welfare of local com- 
munities—such things as police 
and fire protection, public health 
service, good roads, and a long 
list of other aids to public safety, 
comfort and well-being. 
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Because the railroads are tax- 
paying citizens of every commu- 
nity they serve, those communities 
have a mighty important reason 
for wanting railroads to earn a 


living under private management. 


Can the railroads do that? Of 


course they can. 


All that the railroads need, as far 
as government transportation 
policies are concerned, és a fair 
chance to earn a living. That means 
equality of treatment and oppor- 
tunity — equality with all other 
forms of transportation 
in matters of regulation 
taxation, subsidy and 


the like. 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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for as 
Thal i, 





MORE THAN 
150,000 USED 
— endorsed by 
County Agents 
& Agricultural 


Schools. “Hy 


Build any size you want—from 12 to 200 
tons — with widebebe or slat fencing — 
and tough treated Sisalkraft. Build and 
fill in one day. For farmers without silos 
— for storing surplus crops — these low- 


cost portable silos meet every requirement. 
See your lumber dealer or write us today 
for interesting “How to Build” booklet. 














E. 5 STRAIN RELIEVED 
7 “HORSE KEPT 
AK AT WORK 

CHAS. BAKER 


Becket, Mass. 


Absorbine Brings Quick Relief 


“Just before I started haying, my horse became 
very lame. I thought he would be useless, but 
thanks to Absorbine he 
is in the hay field, as well 
as ever!”’ 

When your horse gets 
lame from muscular 
strain, use Absorbine to 
give him quick relief. 
That way you may save 
laying him off during 
your busiest time. It 
helps reduce swelling and 
pain. Use also as a body 
wash or leg brace. Anti- 
septic. Get a bottle to- 
day. At druggists, $2.50 
a bottle. 

W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 








ABSORBINE sends re- 
lief direct to sore mus- 
cles. It speeds the blood 
through them to flush 
out the congesting fluids 
that cause the swelling. 





ABSORBINE — 


For relief of Your Own Strains, Muscular 
Aches and pains, use Absorbine Jr. 


: 32 PAY for SPARE HOURS 


42 =)) Show friends, eslghbore big selec- 
tion of Personal Christmas Cards 

with sender's name imprinted. 50 fst 
$1: also 26 for $1 and 15 for $1. Ap- 
zr vealing new styles, best waluce out. 
a Kise man ¥ gorgeous box a ts. 
roll in. You make up to "100% profit. 


pereuse Samples and ick 
sent FREE. Write today. — 


‘CHAMPION GREETINGS 
Dept. 1-2 Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEURITIS 


Relieve Pain In Few Minutes 0 Money Back 
To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia or Lumbago in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the Doctor's formula. No opiates, 
no narcotics. "Does the work quickly—must relieve 
cruel pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
money back at Druggist’s. Don't suffer. Get 
trustworthy NURITO today on this guarantee. 



























FARM 
(Continued from page 61) 
Maryland, will be one of the many re- 
markable features at the World’s Poultry 
Congress in Cleveland, Ohio, July 28 to 
August 7. 

Nothing like the World’s Poultry Con- 
been held in the United 
ginning Monday. July 31, there 

days of talks and discussions 
nutri- 


gress has evel 


States. Be 


will he five 


breeding, marketing. 


on disease 





The new streamlined turkey 


tion, incubation. economics and other 
major poultry subjects. 

About 175 poultry scientists from 21 
countries will papers. 


This makes it one of those rare opportuni- 


present scientific 


ties to take a combined business and 
pleasure trip. 
FarmM JOURNAL AND FARMER'S WIFE 


booth in the Hall of Industry 
in the incubation and poultry equipment 
When your feet get tired step in, 


will have a 


ection. 


mae 
ive a chair and rest. 


RAMS 
THE six rams used by Roy and Hugh 
Wildermuth, with a flock of 230 breeding 


(Indiana) 
in har- 


Fulton 
learn to live 


their 
forced 


ewes on county 
farm, are 
mony by picturesque methods. 

“Rams will kill each other if they are 
get too far apart while they 
are getting ” Roy Wildermuth 
says. “Sometimes we put the six in a 
close box stall where they can’t get more 
than two or three feet apart, and there 
they butt out their acquaintanceship in 
harmless close-ups of lefts and rights. 

“We sometimes introduce rams _ that 
are strangers by tying sets of two together 
and turning them out. We tie them so 
they can’t get farther apart than two or 
three feet. The next day, we tie up a 
different pair. We’ve never lost a ram 
since we’ve been giving them these formal 


allowed to 
acquainted, 


introductions.” 


NEW PLOWSHARES 

PRACTICAL experience with the 
razor blade type of plowshare is con- 
tained in a letter from J. Leo Ahart, 


new 


Crawford county, Iowa. He writes: 
“T have used a tractor gang plow 


equipped with these new bottoms for two 
years under a wide variety of field con- 
ditions. 

“In the field: the soil turns off the 
moldboard in much the same manner as 
dirt rolls off a grader blade. There is 
very low unit pressure on the upper parts 
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KILL 'EM THE JIM DANDY WAY! 


Jim Dandy is HARMLESS to humans 
and animals — but POSITIVE DEATH 
to Rats, Mice, and other Rodents. 


JIM DANDY is made oe! pues 
Squill, recommended by U. . 
Dept. Agr. Bulletin No. so. , . 


It comes ready to use. NO 
FUSS! NO MUSS! 

As many as 28 rats have 
been killed by eating con- 
tents of 1 bag of Jim Dandy. 


Bag of 10 Bag of 70 
15¢ Pellets $1. Pellets 
At Hardware, Drug, Grocery 
and Seed Stores, or write us. 
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- Americas First - Exclusively Diesel 
LOTS OF ENGINES — sehr or stert af 


‘ay while you learn 
(nits @ HEMPHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS 


3 ? Queens Bivd, Long Island City, New Yerk; 2010 Lorra 
bee St. Chicego 5 ndo Rd, Les Angeles; 
447 Monroe Ave Memph 6¢ anville St, Wencouver, B.C 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutech lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 


generous trial box © 1. Pp. inc 
KLUTCH CO., ‘Box 2704-H, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


KE RS PAY YOu 
ten 2h MON 
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Newest Line—Bi 

Variety — Best Values. Friends 
an e you quick orders for these beautiful big vane 
ristmas Cards with sender’s name. up to 
day. Show our complete line of Personal Christmas 
FREE SAM PLE Cards and $1 Box Assortments. 
All fast sellers, Samples sent free, 
Phillips Card Co. 1 Beacon, Dept. 12, Boston, Mass. 
















We paid M. M. $1174 for exceptional cellar crop 

Snow-King mushrooms! We furnish m aterials buy 
alge ore °De Ble ¥ree pi ture be ok Page dee your cel 
ar. 8 1 Es 

United om Mas lana . Deot. “62 Chicago 








Salesmen Wanted 





Immediately 





Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Michigan, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Maryland, New England, Colorado, Utah 
and Pacific Coast. 


aan JOURNAL and FARMER'S WIFE 
now have several permanent, well-paying, 
all-the-year-around positions open for reliable, 
| steady men in the states named above. The 
| work is easy and most agreeable. Farmers are 
the finest folks on earth to deal with, and all our 
men have to do is to travel the country districts 
taking orders for the lowest priced, easiest sell- 
ing and most necessary farm proposition in the 
world. Previous selling experience desirable, but 
not required. Applications desired only from 
honest, truthful, respectable men, with some 
knowledge of farming. who are willing to be away 
from home and who will work six days a week. 


The selling plan is new, unusual and effec- 
tive. All men hired will be given special 
individual training in the field, before being 
allowed to travel alone. Also, there is quick 
advancement for men who make good. 
Write at once, stating age, qualifications for 
position, business experience, whether you 
own or have the use of an automobile and 
when you can start. 


FARM JOURNAL and FARMER'S WIFE 


Sales Department 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Washington Square, 
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This world-renowned cascade 
has been one of the main scenic 
attractions of America for many 
generations. The part of the 


Falls within the United States is 
167 


feet high and has a straight 
crest about 1,030 feet long. 
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FARM FENCE 


ITS MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY 


WHEELING 


AND IS HEAVY ZINC COATED 





COP-R-LOY—the famous Wheelin 
metal with extra resistance to rust an 
corrosion—gives this fencing greater 
protection against the attacks of 
weather. It makes every line and stay 
wire tougher and stronger. 

The galvanizing on COP-R-LOY 
fence is an heritage of generations of 
experience in zinc coating. It is ap- 
plied by Wheeling’s hot-galvanizing 
process, with pure zinc as the outer 
barrier and zinc iron alloy next to and 
a part of the wire. Ask for Wheeling 
COP-R-LOY Fence, the guaranteed 
fence made only by Wheeling. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
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of the moldboard for this reason. 

“The draft is lowered and since the 
whole moldboard ‘fits’ the furrow slice 
as it is cut by the straight edge. there 
is no scouring trouble at the shin of the 
moldboard where soil crumbling occurs 
to cause trouble in difficult scouring soils 
with ordinary shares. 

“Whether going fast or slow, deep or 
shallow, in wet or dry soil, tight clay 
or humus the new bottom 
comes through beautifully. 

“The rolling and folding action of the 
furrow slice disposes of stalks and trash 
and when equipped with sharp 
coulter blades of large diameter, such 
items as jointers, weed hooks and wires 
are not needed to do a clean job in a 
field of tough hybrid cornstalks. 

“A new neighbor of mine, who has 
moved on an adjoining farm from Dakota, 
asked about the best place to get his plow- 


loose soil. 


nicely, 


shares sharpened, and here was some- 
thing I could tell him about. ‘Fine,’ he 
said.” 

BOOKS 


“SCOUTING for Rural Boys” is a manual 
for employed or voluntary leaders who 
are interested in extending the service of 
Scouting to all boys. 

This manual outlines the methods of 
application of the Scouting program to 
boys of rural towns, villages and farm 
areas. It also presents definitely the or- 
ganization methods essential and neces- 
sary for accomplishing both quality and 
quantity Scout training in the rural field. 

This “Manual on Rural Scouting” has 
been prepared cooperatively by Dr. H. W. 
Hurt and O. H. Benson, National Director 
of the Rural Scouting with the 
cooperation of various services and Divi- 
sions of the National Staff of the Boy 
Scouts of America. It is published by 
the Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave- 


New York, New York: its price. 


Service 


nue, 


@ Away back in 1896, N. 


wrote: “It is much to be deplored that 





single book 
to tell the youth what everyone should 
know concerning the foundations of life 
in the soil or the conditions under which 


there is not in our schools a 


(Continued on page 64) 
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' _ Nature's outstanding example © 
© « of dependability—Old Faithful ¢ 
. Geyser, spouting its spectacular 
fountain of steam on an average 
of every 65 minutes, is one of 
the main scenic attractions of 
Yellowstone National Park. 


Orly One 
WHEELING 


HEAVY ZINC COATED 


ROOFING 






The dependability of Wheeling Heavy 
Zinc Coated Roofing has been proved 
by a half century of service on thou- 
sands of farms. Wheeling zinc coatings 
offer outstanding resistance to rust and 
corrosion. Wheeling long ago per- 
fected its galvanizing processes that - 
achieve a tight, long lasting bond be- 
tween the metal and its armor of pure 
zinc. For full value in low-cost, fire-safe 
building protection, ask for Wheeling 
Heavy Zinc Coated Roofings! Now 
better than ever in Wheeling’s Golden 
Anniversary Year! 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
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FLOCK py 

Worms can quickly ruin a thrifty, profit- 
able flock. Take no chances! Treat your 
birds now with Dr. Salsbury’s Rota-Caps. 
Their Record Of Performance on thousands 
of farms, with millions of poultry, proves: 

(1) They get large round worms, capil- 
laria worms, and these tapeworms, heads 
and all: R. tetragona and R. echinobothrida 
in chickens, M. lucida in turkeys. 


(2) They don’t set back growing birds. 
(3) They don’t knock egg production! 





Get Rota-Caps from your Dr. Salsbury 
dealer, or order direct. State quantity and 
size; enclose check or money order. 


DR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES 
Charles City, lowa 


PRICES: Tullet Size: 
100 Rota-Caps—#0c; 300 
— $2.50; 1000 — $6.00. 
Adult Size: 100 Rota- 
Caps—$1.35; 200—$2.50; 


500—$5.00; 1000—$9.00, 
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FORDS 


MILKERS 


The 
“ ” 
SEMI-TRAILER New,improved models, betterthan 
he ever. Most economical. Milksfast- 
D er, cleaner Fewest parts, Cleans 
itself automatically. Thousands of 
satisfied users. Easyterms.WRITE 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO. 
1308 E. 12th Streator, Illinois _ 


MAKE EASY MONEY 


5 lh * CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Housewives, office-workers. semen, social omenisa: 
poe dl = ae ae HAMPION’’ 


1 ‘ 
Mv STERY CARD" —bigge 
COSTS YOU SOc --- t 

















sortment sells 
can da 
vee Ways. SEST 


Everyday’. 
ments Can’ t Be oe Soe Write » ae Sam ‘Mew Cham- 











Dept. 43 New York 








SILVER S\ SWAN “STUDIOS 320 FIFTH AVENUE 





Gorgeous Birthstone Ring; 
Bracelet or Pendant to match 


in os Goring of 
° your choice 


FOR be hy 4 boxes Rosebud Salve at & 
Sceach. Order 4 salve and new catalog. Send No Money. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO..BOX 32 Wooossono, MaRrLAno. 
MIDWEST CORN CRIBS 


and Steel Grain Bins. 5 sizes 500 to 
2250 bus. Prepare now for crop 
loans. Freight paid. Agents wanted. 
Write for particulars. Midwest 
Steel Products Co., 736 Delaware, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Continued from page 03) 
the generation to which he belongs may 


pass on the precious heritage to those 
who are to come after.” 
That quotation is used as foreword 
a new book entitled “Conservation of the 
Soil,” by A. F. Gustafson, Cornell Uni- 
versity’s professor of soil technology. Pro 
fessor Gustafson’s articles have appeared 
in Farm Journal at various times. 
This new book is a practical treatment 
of the problem of soil erosion, both by 
wind and 


control that involve 


describing methods of 
in the main the use 

materials and are 
individual 


water, 
of inexpensive farm 
within the attainment of the 
land owner and operator. 

The book is published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, New York; the price, $3. 


@ When Ralph L. Watts was professor 
of horticulture at Penn State more than a 
quarter of a century ago (and before he 
became dean of that institution), he wrote 
“Vegetable The book be- 
standard text. Many a farmer 
has the book in his library. 

Now the book has 
brought up to date 
Gilbert S. Watts. a front-rank truck 
farmer in Blair county, Pennsylvania. 
book is not only a thorough, 
interesting and understandable text for 
in college and vocational high 


Gardening.” 


came a 


revised and 
with the help of 


been 


This new 


students 


schools. It is, at the same time, a complete 


guide for the commercial grower of veg- 
etables. 

The revised book has a new name 
“The Vegetable Growing Business.” The 
publisher is Orange Judd Publishing 
15 East 26th Street, New York, 

The price is $3.50. 


Company, 


New York. 
SUN SCALD 


A BIG word, “photosensitization,” 
times used by veterinarians in place of 
two much shorter ones scald) to 
denote a common trouble of farm animals, 
especially white-skinned ones, in summer. 

This trouble is caused by some plants 
that make 


is some- 


(sun 





to light on hot, bright days. Plants which 


JOURNAL and 





the skin of animals sensitive | 


cause the trouble are alsike clover, rape | 


and St. John’s wort (a common poor-land | 
weed). Some folks think Sudan grass, 
green rye and green wheat do the same 
thing. 

Affected animals refuse 


Their 


to eat. 


| 
| 
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DIESEL 


COMPLETE TRAINING 


National 


Learn a 
profita ble trade 





o matter wrere you are or wnat you dc 
has a training plan for you. Planne _d ‘for those 
seeking immediate shop-training as well as for those 
who cannot give up present employment and income. 
Free book gives ag | ae Address Dept 8- Fs. 
4000 So. os Angeles, California 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS ® Los Angeles 


KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere, Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills flies. 
Guaranteed effective. Neat, con- 
venient — Cannot spill— Will 
not soil or injure anything. Lasts 
all season. 20c at all dealers. 
Harold Somers, Inc., 150 De 
Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FLY KILLER 
F REE WIND 


Pp INE E pant 


world’s largest 
canes Big 6 and 32-volt sizes. 
ature 


CO-OPERATIVE? a navicue. Iowa. U.S.A. 


USEFUL BOOKLETS 


For Farm Families 
“Farm Guide Book” 





























--72 pages, pocket size; 
100 farm subjects, such as: monthly 
expenses recerds, weight and 
measure tables, distances for planting fruit 
trees, seed required per acre, gallons of paint 
per building, measuring tons of hay in any 
mow, adjusting steel wheels to carry tractor 
tires, how to increase tractor wheel weights, 
2 year calendar, etc. Sent free by Firestone 
Farm Service Bureau, Dept. H-5, Akron, 

Tractors—For those interested in buying 
Diesel “Caterpillar” type tractors, informa- 
tion will be sent free by Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Dept. F-98, Peoria, Illinois. State num- 
ber of acres in farm, and what number of 
plows desired. 


covers 
income and 


Silos, built and filled in one 
“How to Build” booklet. The 
Wacker Drive, Chi- 


Temporary 
day. Ask for 
Sisalkraft Co., 203Y W. 
cago, IL. 


Rugs 
clothing. 
Olson Rug Co., 2800 N. Crawford Ave., 
N-12, Chicago, II. 

“How to Get More Tractor Power”—simple 
instructions for getting high-compression 
effectiveness from old-style tractors. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corp., Dept. TG-1, Chrysler Bldg., 
New York, N. Y 


Farm Radio—Complete literature about 
dry battery radios, with free-trial, easy- 
payment and trade-in allowance offers. Philco 
Radio and Television Corp., Dept. 21, Tioga 
and C Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Clothing—Summer sale book of bargains 
in stylish apparel for all members of the 
family sent free by Chicago Mail Order Co., 
Dept. 303, Chicago, Ill. 

“How to Can Peas, Beans, Corn”—sent 
free, or “World’s Fair Complete Home Can- 
ning Book,” sent for 10c in stamps or coin. 
Kerr Mason Jar Co., 262 Title Ins. Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif., or Kerr Mason Jar Co., 
Box 262, Sand Springs, Okla. 


re-made from your old rugs and 
Illustrated book in colors sent by 
Dept. 


Tractors—Information about fertilizer 
drills or plain drills; “70” row-crop or 
standard 4-wheel tractor models; or, for 


larger farms and heavier work, the “80,” 
“90” and “99” models. Specify which, and 
state number of acres. Oliver Farm Equip- 
ment Sales Co., 400 West Madison St., Dept. 
F. J. 8-39, Chicago, Ill. 

Ranges and Furnaces—Free factory catalog 
from Kalamazoo Stove and Furnace Co., 10 
Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. State 
whether interested in coal and wood, gas, 
electric or oil ranges; coal and wood, or oil, 
heaters; or furnaces. 
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“Boy, did them traps snap fast—!! 


tongues swell and there is profuse drool- 
\ horse may come in from 
biting his white 


ing of saliva. 


pasture stamping and 
foot, which is swollen and hot and which 
exudes a yellow large 
areas of skin become inflamed and slough 
off, leaving a bald scar. 

skin disorder of this kind call 
for careful check-up on pasture plants 
and weeds. 


serum. In pigs, 


Signs ot 


SUPER-JERSEYS 

A MOVE that will make the word 
bred” was made by the 
American Jersey Cattle Club at its annual 


~ pure- 
stand for more 


meeting in June. 

That forward move is a selective regis 
There are two phases 
to the plan. One is super-registration, to 


tration program. 


come into effect on July 1 next with 
optional participation on the part of 
breeders. The other is selective registra- 
for all 
Jersey breeders after January 1, 1942. 


Super-re 


tion, which will be compulsory 


convenient 
bulls of 


breeding, while selective regis- 


gistration is a 


means of identifying Jersey 
superior 
tration will allow to be registered only 
bulls as have ancestors 
The sires of such bulls 


daughters averaging 400 or 


such purebred 
of proved ability. 
must have 
more pounds of butterfat in a dairy herd 
improvement association or be recognized 
by the Cattle Club as 
tested sires whose daughters average 500 


American Jersey 
pounds of butterfat in 365 days. 
The record of the dam of a young bull 
proposed for registration will also be 
has a mature equivalent 
production of 400 pounds of butterfat in 
ten months. 


ac cepted if she 


ON CONTOURS 

\ REAL story on contour farming is told 
by records kept by the Wells brothers, 
r. J. and J. R., on costs of doing custom 
harvesting and plowing on 42 Payne 
county, Oklahoma, farms in 1938. 

Their fuel cost was 10 to 25 cents an 
acre less when harvesting grain or plow- 
ing on the contour than when performing 
the same operations up and down slopes. 
Machinery repair costs were also found 

be lower on contour tilled fields: than 
on others, 

On terraced fields custom harvesting 
and plowing was found to be more profit- 
able when done parallel to the terraces 
than when done up and down slopes. 
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Model 200 


Model 100 is easiest to use, has precision 
lens, snap or time exposure, double lens 
view finder, takes 16 pictures on standard 
film, tripod socket and streamlined case. 
Everyone is taking pictures these days and 
you can, too, when so fine a camera can be 
secured so easily —this model will be mailed 
to you postpaid for sending only two or 
more subscription orders for FARM 
JOURNAL AND FARMER’S WIFE 
amounting to only $2.00. 


Ne and renewal 
th tu 








rders at 506 eac 





Loads of Fun Taking Pictures 


with this new focusing Candid Camera 





Given Now to Girls and Boys 


for a few moments of your spare time 


orders for five years at $1.00 each may be combined 
ut 
or pay for any orders your sel/ 


Send quick to FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE 


235 Washington Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Easy and inexpensive to ppenanet 
16 Pictures on eac 


Model 200, as shown above, is a fine camera 
with genuine R. Graf F.7.7 Achromat Lens, 
four diaphragm openings, adjustable focus 
for landscapes, groups and portraits, double 
lens view finder, snap or time exposures, 
fast shutter, space for extra film, tripod 
socket and a beautiful streamlined case 

a marvelous camera that will be sent post- 
paid for only four or more orders for FARM 
JOURNAL AND FARMER'S WIFE 
amounting to only $4.00. 


b you cannot include your own 
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YOU, TOO s-s: 


family may 2 a prey to large eal worms 
which are causing so much unhappiness in 
thousands of homes. Watch for the easily 
recognized signs finger nail biting, or 
nose picking, or anal itching, or restless 
sleep, or stomach discomfort, or an inclina- 
tion to eat strange things, as these may be 
symptoms of large round worm infestation. 
Don't say, “T his « can't happen in my home.” 
It can, for the tiny eggs can be carried anywhere by | 
flies, pets, flowers, under the nails, etc. Do you recog- 
nize any of the symptoms? Then act at once. Jayne's 
Vermifuge expels large round worms and improves the 
poor appetite and digestion caused by them. Mild, does 
not upset the stomach, requires no dieting or starving. 
Economical. At your druggists. Send for booklet on 
worms to: 


Dr. D. Jayne & Son, Inc., Phila. 








Photetsional 5x7 
«sea Toans: ENLARGEMENT 


e - your favorite ve od [ome Beau- ° 

tiful * Meet Finish’’ on Eastman Taately 

e Weight paper. Fyorapt service. Originai safel 

e returne his offer limited. EXTR 
SURPRISE if you send today! Enclose 10 Se 

e for mailing costs. Eagle Studios, Dept, 33., 
1910 Farnam, Omaha, Neb. 18 yrs. quality work! ¢ 
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NEW SHAMPOO... 
TINTS HAIR 


Entirely different. SHAMPOO and COLOR GRAY 
HAIR AT SAME TIME. Leaves scalp clean. No 
experience required. Beautiful -even-L_ ASTING 
shades. Leaves hair soft smooth glossy. Permits Per- 
manent wave. 

— Write for FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS —— 
RHODES CO. 10 CANAL ST. LOWELL, MASS, 











Many Never Suspect 


Cause of Backaches 
This Old Treatment Often Brings Happy Relief 


Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quick- 
ly, once they discover that the real cause of their 
trouble may be tired kidneys. 

The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking 
the excess acids and waste out of the blood. Most 
people pass about 3 pints a day or about 3 pounds 
of waste, 

An excess of acids or poisons in your blood, 
when due to functional kidney disorders, may be 
the cause of nagging backache, rheumatic pains, 
leg pains, loss of pep and energy, getting up 
nights, swelling, puffiness under the eyes, head- 
aches and dizziness. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. 
They give happy relief and will help the 15 miles 
of kidney tubes flush out poisonous waste from 
your blood. Get Doan’s Pills. 


Cash 


‘Take orders in 












t Christmas Make extra income weekly. e e 
fhow beautiful $1 Box 21 Christmas emas Voisore Se ’ - @ 
friends, others. Make 60c profit per box so é 
Christmas Novelties, Everyday, _aite @ fi ings, 50 for a 


Hi tchings. A!! fast sellers 
Cc "arc fo with name, Os i for $1. 
CHAS. C. SCHWER, Dept. L-23, Westfield, Mass. 


FOR INVENTORS necono rnee 


rite today for valuable 72-page booklet “How to Get 
y our Patent’’ and “Record of Invention” form— eo 
Sree L. F. Randolph, 769 Victor Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


with Name 
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« ¢ NITINLIED ON DAGEC 47 A “ 
NTINU Nf 3ES 67 AND 68 » 
be csercscees peseecess pesesoscucs Hip att . ° ‘i 
ae gg tte fit gy Hitt Display Advertisements of poultry, baby chicks, PHOTO FINISHING 
2 : eggs, livestock and pet stock, $5.60 an agate lin a I, 
9 e, | 
$78.40 an inch, minimum 5 lines. Classified Ad- | NOTICE: Do not matt films tn ordinary enrelo? Wrap 
vertisements without display type or illustrations, 70 well, tle securely, and put address both inside and out- 
= a word, minimum, 20 words. Initials, single side of package 
Leghorns-Reds-Rocks-Wyandottes yo ond figures count as words. Copy must reach 
New Hampshires-Hallc (Coousbred) Chick ‘ us by the 1st of the month preceding the month IMMEDIATE SERVICE!—Better pictures. Sixteen 
cw Hlampshires- TOSS \Crossbr icks |“ of publication. Cash must accompany order. guaranteed prints from roll, 25¢e. One colored or two 
- Plain Enlargements and & guaranteed prints 25c. Sixteen 
. nes: reprints only 25e. Special!—Coupon for Sx10 enlargement 
All chicks produced from flocks 5: POULTRY given with every ose worth Kodak finishing. "dae ten 
tested for Pullorum Disease (B.W. D.) ~4 ip eS apn rae Service! Details and Film Mailers Free on request 
by the Official State testing agency + | . odes fom es a Moa Fgh ed Baby Chix Weekly American Studios, Dept. 5, LaCrosse, Wis 
a nm al aaa Wee ae ingland ral ee su SS? op — 2 ate me aeovead = bye YOUR ae to film center of the world Any 
r I l acer > ya { BS; se 8 > ve > ~d ?5e (¢ > > 
NO REACTORS FOUND EF | I White Taghorns, Besutlful Derk Brown Lea | colurpeatent exapons frent’’ Fastest cures’ Noe tm 
I : eg enlargement coupons free Fastest service Not the 
a Tube Agglutination tested $ horns, Rose & Single Comb; Buff Leghorns; White, Buff cheapest but the best. Photo Finishing Shop. 1 st. 25 
tr _within the preceding calendar year ey] and Black Minorcas Big rype : Blue Andalusians, yrs. 150 Genesee Trust Bldg., Rochester, N. Y ‘The 
zs x Anoonas and Giants. Prices 1 tb alwaysinline. We urge Camera City.” 
om [ie pec” you to get our prices and Catalozue in Colors before buy- : T ris we eo " 
WELL BRED/o"WELL BREEDERS ing. All Matured Stock Bloodtested fall of 1938) We | ROLL FILMACHINE DEVELOPED and your choice 
guarantee 100% alive delivery and pay postage: also (1) 8 Finerfotos and 2 Professional Bromide Enlarge- 
**Never a week without a hatch" since 1927. carry a Livability Guarantee. We specialize in Day-Old ments; or (2) 16 guaranteed Finerfotos or (3) 8 Finerfotos 
7 Pullets and Cockerels. Our Sexers in actual test rated and one beautiful oil colored enlargement, 25c. Order by 
Pullorum Free by State Test since 1928. 09% accurate. Mrs. Atz Guarantees you that when bet-  2Umber. Prompt Service ' 
Quality chicks since 1911. Catalogue free ter chix are hatched, ATZ’s Will Hatch Them. Prices | ——— Finerfotos, Box 8-898, Minneapolis, Minn 
We ship prepaid, and guarantee 100% live deliver Ze and up Atz's Mammoth Hatcheries, Dept. 15, THE PHOTO MILL Immediate Service! No Delay! 
S Huntingburg, Indiana i Roll developed, carefully printed and choice of two beau- 
HALL’S Chicks have been selected NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE, tiling | Mth or dene reprints far one cola teprints Se eace 
abo he wonderful new Ng ag s . " 7 | or 25¢ b > 3 2e eac 
by the Agricultural Committee for the | to raise, that lay at home Carraganastt turkeys, teu The Photo Mill, Box 629-46, Minneapolis, Minn. 
POULTRY FARM OF TOMORROW | and when you can start raising varkeys that will not SIXTEEN SPARKLING LIFETIME PRINTS and 2 
at the New York World’s Fair, 1939. droop, sleep and 7. but grow. feather up, and fatten, beautiful bd Hollywood enlargements with ay ey 
om the day they hatch Gives records of remarkable 25e rial 20 Lifetime prints 25c; 100—8S§1.00. 
° | results, all over the country This interes P 
f Ss, all ov I ‘ s interesting pamphlet Prom pt—careful 
Hall Bros. Hatchery, Inc. Box 83, Wallingford, Conn. of instructive “turkey talk" is tree to tenn Jy . Lifetone Studios, F-32, Des Moines, Iowa. 
— Burns W. Beall, Route 5, Cave City, Kentucky. = =GET CLEAR, BRILLIANT PICTURES the modern 
CHICKS POSTPAID. Thousands immediately. Blood- Artcraft way Roll developed, 2 prints each negative 
ARNDT BATTE iE tested. White, Brown Leghorns: Anconas; $5.45. Pul- only 25¢e. Valuable enlargement coupon 
} lets, $11.95. W a Barred Rocks: Reds; Wy andottes; Artcraft, Box 3580-P, Cleveland, Ohio 
Orpingtons;: $6.45 Pullets, $8.05 Cockerels, 36.‘ PRON . ae ae, - ; 
co MP LETE NEW LINE | AAA matings Ic higher. Heavy assorted, $4.95 Surplus Portrait, T ype Doubleweight entar ba gp oe 
ARNDT, the pioneer, has designed |} chicks, 33.95. 5 gal. fly spray, $2.05 prepaid fade gloss prints, each roll . ” —e 
& complete new line of SECTION- | Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Illinois ’ “ . pe eed I ‘im Service, Dubuque, Towa 
AL Batteries—simpler, more flexible | PULLETS—Hens AAAA" Mating. Lemmen's large — — : . 
and more convenient to operate. Lahnr We ; “high. Linc - _ Ae. AT LAST! All your snapshots in natural colors. Roll 
Built up like @ bookcase—Brooding Le g! or 18. r import annually direct from Tom Barron developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 25ec. Reprints, 3c 
aeaing =~ Deniening pe Tt I ee . ve —_. range oe "ies Amazingly beautiful . 
° SELEC a ras oodtested, egg “il stoc ispectlo y < ») > P »av > 29 7] 
Adaptable to all types of poultry privilege. Special prices. Order now, delivery any time Natural Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin 
houses, high or low. New_ line Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 304F, Holland, Mich ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints. Two 
Ine = pean, ~~ paige ta a | THORNWOOD GOLD BAND CHICKS Big Summer Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25¢c. Very quick 
PS. ce cE — Ilustratec eta Poa So 4 service Rupert workmanship 
Folder points sure way to Security ality “ , Wonderful layers, extra pound broilers. All Perfect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
and Independence. Write for it Noodtested Immediate delivery Sexed, if desired - a 
5 - Catalog Free JOIN THE THOUSANDS who are changing to Willard’s 
M.H. Arndt Mfg. Co., Dept. 9, Trenton, N.J. Thornwood, Ine., Dept. 168, Louisville, Kentucky Brilliantone Prints—the style leaders of 193%. Roll de- 
aT ee . —— 2 veloped, 2 prints each negative only 25c. Enlargement 
8 we hag Roses ES ON SALEM CHICKS Barred, coupon. Willard Studios. Box 3536-P, Cleveland, Ohio 
lite, Bu ocks; Wyandottes; Reds; Orpingtons 86.45 - = — ——— 
° 100: White. Buff. Brown Leghorns: Anconas 86.25- 100 CHOOSE! Roll Developed with Two Dazzling Colored ; 
We pay postage, will ship C.O.D Enlargements or Sixteen Prints Only. 25c Coin. Inter- 5 
— jacane tional Photo Service, 588, La C Ww 
Salem Hatchery, Box 10, Salem, Indiana nationa roto Service, OSs, La rosse, isconsin 
DS o PUREBREEDS | NEW LOW SUMMER PRICES light cockerels $2.75 FILM DEVELOPING BARGAIN! Quickest Service! - 
SUNSHINE’S SPECIAL MALE MATING 100 straig! t heavy breeds $5.95-100 and up. Write for egg n prints or two on —— “rtd nen —_ mee, W each ? 
NG complete price list oO ‘ odern Studios ac rosse 1s d 
by ew Rg nog BN) ——- he BAP Greensburg Hatchery, Box 8, Greensburg, Indiana ROLIS DEVELOPED, immediate service, eight glossy r 
aN aly Won Ne 200 to 4s LOVE R VA ee Y CHICKS—25 breeds, also Hybrids. prints and two aa aes "io, ——_ ‘“) = 5e. v 
FLOC housands weekly Sexed chicks, $2.99 up. Unsexed be~ AOL SUP, SANTOS ms 
: hybrids, Males | $4.95 up. Clover Valley Poultry Farm & Hatchery, | LIFE PHOTO FINISHING lasts a lifetime, Koll de- 
low ap 8 fhicke not sexed rs $5. ioee Box 77, Ramsey, Indian veloped, 8 prints, 2 enlargements ; 25¢c. Prints 1 '9c 
regs tere S. Catalog Free. SUNSHINE THOUSANDS BIG ENGLISH LEGHORN pullets all a _ iLife Photos, Hutchinson, Kansas 
> “ ind. | a sired. Range Raised. Inspection privilege. FILMS DEVELOPED, three Lifetime prints « eac h nega- 
ea 1 hens tive or 2 sparkling enlargements 16 prints 5e Re- 
Usk 5 PRICES - DOWN Central Farms Hatchery, Zeeland, Michigan prints le. Trial Filmeraft, Des Moines, Iowa C 
$4.95 HUNDRED UP. Helm’s Chicks. Hatching year NEW FOUR WAY SPECIAL. Send Roll. Fight 
around. Officially bloodtested. Special Broiler Chicks. Beautisnaps, Two Beautitone Enlargements, 25c. Dept * 
Free Brooding Bulletin 604, Giant Snapshots, Inc., Green B Wi , “i 
ooding Bulletins 304, Giant Snapshots, Inc., Green Bay, 8 : 
and 6-weeks-: ullets. Dee =F oer pri Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis, Ulinois. ROLLS DEVELOPED two prints each and two free - 
, 95. pre’ Consecutive | LOW SUMMER PalCks. Purebred or Hybrid chicks enlargement coupons, 25c; reprints, 2c each: 100 or R 
Jar Blod-testin Produced (by Risks Famoss1-Foint, Breeding ye —_ Bony atche 4 sexed. Heavy Mixed $5.25. more, le Summers’ Studio, U nionville, Mo B 
. . ssorted Pullets 38 00. repaid NY Y A nS Pi 
; RUSK FARM, Box 1220-H WINDSOR, MoO. Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Ill § SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
| BIG BARRON vt hege oy WHITE LEGHORNS—AAA Wisconsin Film Service, West Salem, Wis K] 
| chicks, $5.90; pullets, $10.95; cockerels, 83.00; postpaid - a M 
0 “ks “ts 5 ollec Nadine eam FREE! Best snapshot on attractive Photo Button with —— 
rwo weeks puilets, $14.95, collect. Pedigree sired 16 prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premiums. Bor 
| Money back guarantee Novel-Ad Company, A-3327 North Ave., Chicago be! 
10 8 E MORE EGGS CG P Sat eur Heimans Hatchery, Montrose, Mo = a 27 : = Re 
- ~ ws foe MORE cits tnd GREATER = nn mau a's SELECTED WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS, range ROLLS DEVELOPED. Two free enlargement coupons mae 
SEXED Sacat vaulter treedina inetititions. $3 erown, from 6 weeks to laying age. RB etme + Pa. tg and 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints 25e. 12 reprints 30 SI 
CHICKS per 1™ books order. FREE CATLOG eer free catalog Zeeland Hatchery, Zeeland, Mich > = ictures, Davenport, lowa yeu 
a : a ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed prints, Two tr 
BOOTH FARMS, Bor 907 CLINTON, MO. 100 up | hago — — A. rite for unusual prices and discounts Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick in | 
WwW H ITE L _EG H oO F RNS aie Su"Chestnut Hatchery, Chestnut, Illinois service Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin tur 
2) PER 5 > —o see ROLL DEVELOP KE: ID, 2 glossy enlargements, 1 hand 
| apace Rage gos LA pe ny gay rey = rite for colored, 8 prints 25¢ coin No delay KE 
200-315 Pedigreed, Sired Pullets — | a — nts Mpgrate mal : DFICes. _ HEXE ticks Arbor Photo Service, 57, Joliet, Ill me 
——————— 2 weeke old | 4 weeks old ——— | Seymour Hatchery, Box 47, Seymour, Indiana = B: . 
Ba y Pullets Pullets | _ Pullets Cockerels DAVIS CHICKS for summer and fall. Write for low ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 Brilliant Fadeproof Velox prints al 
$3.50 $14.00 | $19.00 yrices and delivery dates Davis Poultry Farm and two Professional Enlargements 25¢ Overnight 
x er 100 r 100 $2.95 sf . “pacha oe asian : ry arm, service Young Photo Service, 431-C, Albany, N. ¥ . 
per 100 Pp pe per 100 Route 17-¢ Ramsey, Indiana HA 
FREE CATALOG | DUCKLINGS. White runners. Sl2 hundred. Excellent PROMPT QUALITY SERVICE—One 5x7 Colored or 2 bett 
’ ite 8 - fh , “le ‘log *nlarcements ‘everFade s. 25¢ , 
RICE LEGHORN FARM, Green Ridge, Missouri layers. Pekins, $15 Gloss Enlargements, 8 Ne verFade prints, 25¢ ; ; cost 
eB M&& COCKE w Burnham's Duck Farm, North Collins, N. Y Royal Photo Studios, X-2, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. —— 
COLONIAL oes PER IOO”. $300 fa TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- $15. 
largements. eight lifetime a. 25e. Prompt—Careful. hun 
CHICKS Wortds Lancest HATCHERIES «LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPP ES one ree ae nea enc cnlatuen ge 
‘ Day-old males, pullets, straight run in ROLLS DEVELOPED, two sets prints plus enlargement 
all leading breeds. Lowest prices. Blood tested. Hatches year si > a . 2 3 or 19 s2loe. Jones SPO 
; hear rh 0.1L. C. HOGS ON TIME. Pigs no relation. Pedigreed coupon 25¢c. Reprints 3c. Over reprints 2 !o¢ ne 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Pleas co tinme, aa Catalog. Originators. = : . Studios, Davenport, lowa ‘Where the West Begins.’ Com 
atalog ging Z , ‘ able 
Florence, Colo., or Shenandoah, on anon ae L. B. SILVER CO., BOX 3, SALEM, OHIO ROLLS DEVELOPED, 8 quality prints, 2 enlargements sata 
ry a a ~ Ina > a. € , > 
ra ABORTION protection one vaccination. Government 25¢ coin. Professional workers , M 
oO- iT-WITH licensed vaccine: money back guarantee. Also horse sleep- — Rex Photo, Station A, Milw: aukee, Wisconsin be 
Stoadily soloed in onny ing sickness vaccine, western strain, chick. Free litera- GUARANTEED Roll developed, 16 prints 25c; 20 brok 
25 DA ture Farmers Vaccine Supply Company, Department prints 25¢c. Photographic Christmas Cards, sample 10c ence 
for nal ial Srhen ternary markets want all the squabs 10, Kansas City. Missouri _ Quality Photo Co., Hute hinson, Kansas 
you can | ry day in year? Go after this desirable ; —— zt HIG 
profitable trade now. Write postcard. get eye-opening free FREE CATALOG of valuable livestock books and maga- PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double- houn 
oleture RICE FARM, 300 H. St., Melrose, Mass. zines on —, Pinay “ioe ee ~ re — jie gm ito Es 8 Lal ye free. 
ede P s, Stockyards i: Pac ) y 7 & 7, 
WHITE Boars, Bred Gilts! EXPERT FINISHING. One day service. Rolls de- Woe 
2 enlargements price 











BARRED ROCKS 0. I. Cc. and CHESTER 
Sows, Choice Pigs no kin Pedigreed Prolific veloped 16 Velox prints or 8 Velox prints, : 
Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois. _ 25¢ Expert Studios, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. WH 


























World's Oldest, Greatest 
Thousands of NE erie sec ts a gaa peer rea ie i DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. 907A, Fairbury, Nebr. | IDEAL PHOTOS. P rofessional | dec kle-edge prints and the I 
oO State Supervised. Eggs. Chicks and Your monthly magazine, $1.00 yearly . gives complete infor- FREE enlargement each roll. Only 25c. Illustrated price 
Brock tr wht. 50th Anniv. Catalog Free mation. Introductory 6 months Literature FREE. list Free. Write today ns 
5. W. PARKS. & Sons. Box 2, Altoona, Pa. pry Ararnm or eae eee deal Photos, Box 2255, Paterson, N.J. REA 
5 — - = SPOT TED POL AND CHINAS —World’s Champion — ne as gg Darti; 
,000,000 Pr ly Herd Bred Gilts, Sows, Boars, Pigs. Easy Feeding, Pro- ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 gloss guaranteed prints, and deser 
Leghorns, Heavy Breeds, WEN Ecross Breeds lific, Registered, Cholera Immuned leatherette frame holds two favorite snapshots, 25¢ coin. — 
—Sexed if desired. Hatches Every Week. W Wilt Farms Hillsboro, Indiana Snapshot Service, 117-F, Winona, Minnesota as Pret 
Write for Prices. FANCY DAIRY HEIFERS 810.00 20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 Reprints $1.00 Zoll developed . 
Dairy Cattle Co., Lancaster, Pa | with 16 prints 25c Nordskog, 57, Maywood, Il 
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PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLLS DEVELOPED and two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements and eight guaranteed never- 
fade dated deckled edge prints, all for 25¢ coin. Two-day 
service guaranteed. Address your orders to Ray's Photo 
Service, 438 Ray Bldg., La Crosse, Wisconsin, Gratifying 
service since 1920 

INTRODUCTORY OFFERS—Any roll developed and 
two prints each negative 25c—or any roll developed and 
two 5x7 Special enlargements best negatives 25c. Special 
Fadeproof Automatic Process insures sharper, clearer 
lifetime prints. Specify offer wanted Reprints * _—. 

SuperFoto Films, Dept. 17, Kansas City, 
ONE 6%x8% WIDE BORDER EMBOSSED en 
LARGEMENT or one 5x7 hand colored enlargement 
with each roll developed and & prints 25c. 36 exposure 
roll developed and 36-3'4x4% enlargements $1.35. 18 
exposure roll 75c¢ 
Vidor, 321-O Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn 














FREE. GET- Acquis ainted roll offer. Send any 6 or 8 expo- 
sure roll today for quick developing and 2 DeLuxe enlarge- 
ments free with this ad and 10c to help cover cost of 
handling and mailing 
Dean Studios, Dept. 1044, Omaha, Nebr. 

HIGHEST QUALITY VELOX reprints ze each—RKolls 
Developed and printed and your choice of one professional 
oil colored enlargement or two hygloss enlargements 25c. 
15 years prompt, reliable service 

Snapshot Finishers, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, Minn. 
FINER FINISHING. Rolls developed and printed with 
One Colored Enlargement, or two professional enlarge- 
ments. All for 25¢ (coin Genuine, Nationally known 
Moentone Superior quality 

Moen Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis 
SNAPSHOTS. Any size roll “developed, 
2 beautiful enlargements 25c. Reprints 











SPARKLING 
8 sparkling prints 
3c each . 

Ace Photo Service, Box 2231, Minn eapolis, Minn. 
GENUINE ULTRAFINE GRAIN DEVELOPMENT 
your film, eight beautiful Graphic-Art panel prints and 
2 Graphic-Art enlargements — 3c. Fast service 

Graphic-Art Studios, Box 660-15 Jackson, Michigan 

PRINTS with every roll finished—z5e 


35 millimeter rolls enlarged to 3'4 x 
1910-46 Emerson, 














rWO SETS OI! 
pr aee~ 2c each 
,—$1.00. Brown Photo Company, 
Mi ineapolis, Minnesota 
ROLL DEVELOPED 2 
prints and 2 European type enlargements 25c 
Guaranteed 
King Studio, FJ2, Sweetwater, 
BETTER DEVELOPING: Immediate service 


sets Velox Electrogloss fadeproot 
<0 reprints 


Texas 
S genu- 


> 





ne Velox prit ts, 2 doubleweight enlargements, 25c. Per- 
sonal handling 

Watland Bre s. Photo Service, 19, Blue Island, Illinois 
ROLL DEVELOPED, & prints, hand painted enlarge- 
ment and valuable coupon, 25c. Reprints 3c. Fast serv- 


ice Janesville Film A-21, Janesviile, Wisconsin. 

8 ENLARGI MI NTS—-ftilms developed plus 8 enlarge- 
ments, 25¢ co 116 or smaller 
Enlarge Photo, Box 791, Dept. FJ, Boston, Mass 
21 REPRINTS 25c 100—$1.00. 20 prints developed 

from roll 25¢ 6 prints 2 enlargements 25c. 7 
Marvel Studio, Albany, Wisc. 


DOGS 








Notic e: [ therwtse stated, buyer of trained hunting 

dogs pays pre charges both ways on dogs returned for 
ind of purchase price, and returns must be made within 
od § d 





——COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT AND 
Combination Hunting Hounds shipped for trial. 
Write for free literature showing pictures and breed- 
ing. State dog interests KENTUCKY 
COONHOUND KENNEL, Paducah, Kentucky 








COON HUNTERS—I am the champion coon hunter of 
Kentucky Caught 105 last season. Offer you male 
onhound, 4 years old, Bluetick and Redbone breeding, 
irge size, open trailer, good nose, fast, true trailer, solid 
ue tree barker, wide hunter, either hills or swamps 
Rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. $15.00—'ren days’ trial. 
Bank reference, guarantee money back if not pleased. 
Pictures of myself and catch furnished. 
J. N. Ryan, Murray, Kentucky. 

KENTUCKY'S BEI ST Three Year RKedbone-Bluetick 
Male ¢ oon-Opossum Hound Good size, open trailer, 
very fast, solid tree barker, 
mountains or swamps. 


t 
t 


good nose, real strike dog 
believe will tree every strike, 
abbit, stock, fox, deer proof $15.00, 10 days’ trial, 
reference H. N. Catheart, Hazel, Kentucky. 
SILENT TRAILING— Male Cur and Hound mixed, 4 
years old, very fast, solid, true tree barker. Believe will 
tree 99 percent of coon, mink, opossum before they den, 
1 bottoms or mountains. $15.0U0—Ten days’ trial. Pic- 
ire of catch furnished Bank reference 
Joseph Ryan, Murray, Kentucky. 
KENTUCKY MALE RABBIT HOUND—2¥% years, 
medium size, fast, true trailer, $10.00—Ten days’ trial. 
Bank reference, picture furnished 
Mike Erwin, Murray, Kentucky. 


HAVE PERFECT 4% year old male Coon Hound. None 


better. Open trailer, solid true tree barker, stay. Sure 
coon getter Absolutely broke. Picture, reference. 
$25.00, twenty days’ trial T. Doran, Murray, | Ky. 


$15.00 BUYS 2 YEAR OLD fullblooded Coonhound, 
hunted last season, treeing nicely. Shipped C.O.D. or will 
furnish free description. 

Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 


SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. 


Reason- 
able List free 


Ramsey C reek Kennels, Ramsey, Iilinois. 
MALE COON HOUND—4 years old, large size, “open 
trailer, true tree barker, 63 coons two seasons, absolutely 
broke. $15.00, twenty days trial, picture. Bank refer- 
ence T. C. Doran, Murray, Kentucky. _ 


HIGH CLASS coon, combination, fox, rabbit and beagle 
hounds. Guaranteed. Trial. Bargain prices. Literature 
free Star Kennels, B21, Herrick, Illinois. 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPPIE 3S. Best Farm and 
Watch Dogs =aipnee on Approval. 10¢ for Picture and 
prices Hugh Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 
WHITE COLLIE PUPS, the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. Stamp for illustrated booklet. 
Comrade Farms, , Galion, Ohio. 


BERNARD PU PPIES « on approval— 


particulars free! Book 104 photographs all breeds with 
Roy al Ken: 1els, Chazy, N. Y. 


























REAL SAINT 





AGENTS WANTED 


HAND OUT valuable gifts with every sale of famous 
quality food and household necessities. Housewives 
“GO” for our sensational premium Gift Plan! Experience 
unnecessary. Part time workers welcome. Big products 
and premium display, also give-away samples furnished 
to all qualified dealers 

Togstad Co., Dept. H-6, Kokomo, Ind. 


RELIABLE MEN wanted for special spare-time work 
among friends, neighbors. Excellent pay, check mailed 
weekly. No money or experience needed. Take orders 
for nationally famous fruit-trees, evergreens, roses, etc. 
We deliver and collect. Write for free starting outfit. 
Browa Brothers Nurseries, Dept. 444-F, Rochester, New 
ork 
WANTED—Man to start in business selling widely 
known products to satisfied consumers. Complete line. 
Sales way up this year. Largest company; established 
1889. Big earnings. No experience needed. Write for free 
particulars. Rawleigh's, Box H-I-FJN, Freeport, Ill. 
AGENTS: Smash go prices! Santos Coffee 12c¢ lb. 4-oz. 
Vanilla 8 4c Razor Blades 10 for 8c. 100 Sticks 
Chewing Gum l2e. Christmas Cards, 21 in box, l4c. 
150 other Bargains. Premiums. E re Unnecessary. 
Carnation Company, t-3, St. Louis, Mo. 


WRITE FOR FREE samples amazing stainproof table- 
cloths. Clean with damp cloth Require no ironing. 
Beautiful patterns. Look like linen—cost = less. 
Commissions big. Also complete line of dres: 

Melville Company, Dept. 1367, C tacinnatl, “Ohio. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED to earn bonus suits and 
demonstrate to friends. Up to $12 in a day easy. Experi- 
ence unnecessary Valuable , Seen equipment, 
actual samples absolutely Fr 
Progress Tailoring, Dept. W- 389, 500 Throop, Chicago. 
YOUR OWN HOSIERY and up to $22 a week selling 
famous Double-Wear Snag-Proofed Chiffon silk hosiery 
to friends Write for actual sample. 

American mes. Dept. X- 37, Indianapolis, Ind. 
YOUR OWN LOCAL SHOE BUSINESS. Free outfit 
starts you! Bonus sh a. given. 200 styles. Big advance 
commissions. Experience unnecessary 

Tanners Shoes 


ABLE MEN to distribute adverti: 

dle routes. Make up to $42.50 first week. Brand-new 

lord Sedans given producers as bonus Details free. 
Zanol Products, 3200 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio 


YOUR HOSE FREE with outfit. Make up to $32.50 in 
a week, taking orders for amazing new hosiery. Replace- 
ment guaranteed against holes, snags, runs. Rush name, 
hose size Wilknit, Desk H-44, Greenfield, Ohio. 

MEN WITH CARS sell fly ‘spray costs 59¢ gal. 200 other 
products guar. by 100-yr.-old company, established rural 
route. Write 0-20, P. O. Box 3516, Philadelphia, Pa 


SPECIAL WORK for married women. Earn to $23 

weekly and your own dresses Free No canvassing, no 

investment Write fully, giving age, dress size. 
Fashion Frocks, Dept. AH-1986, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted Folders—name 
imprinted $1.00—-cost you 50c 


Samples free. No caveat 
ment N.J. 


Dunbar, New Brunswick, 
AGENTS make big profits on "food products, baseais 
deals. Low wholesale prices. Rush name for trial outfit 
offer. HO-RO-CO., 2816-8 Dodier St., St. Louis, Mo. 


“UKO” cleans and whitens clothes. Softens water. 
Saves Soap. Sells 25c. Big Profit. Sample Free. 


Besco, 5009-L, Irving Park, Chicago. 


MOTHERS—SPECIAL WORK. UP TO $22 A WEEK. 
No house-to-house, experience or investment. Give dress 
size. Dept. X-43, Harford Frocks, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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FARMS 


RETIREMENT FARM; MODERN HOME, 8 rooms, 
electricity, bath, beautiful large shade, barn, fruit; 2% 
acres in village; only $1300, terms; No. 256, page 95 
400 Acres Near Lake. Valuable wood and timber, broad 
productive fields; attractive buildings, S8-room house, 
barns 40x50 and 40x80, basement; on improved road; 
estate sacrifice, $2500 including 9 cattle, 3 hogs, crops, 
machinery; part down; pictures page 13 big free outates 
many states. Strout Realty, 255-FB 4th Ave., N. Y. City 
$400 GETS 160 ACRES equipped, 200 fruit trees, luxur- 
iant knee-high grass, 4-room home, etc., electricity avail- 
able; only $1200 complete with 10 head stock, poultry, 
implements, household goods, crops, $400 down! See 
new free Fall catalog, 10 states, Just out. United Farm 
Agency, R-428 BMA Blidg., Kansas ¢ ‘ity, Mo. 
6 ACRES HEMET, CALIF. 90 miles southeast Los 
Angeles, New 6 room bungalow fully electrified. Delight- 
ful climate. Fruit and Poultry belt. Ready Market. 
Irrigation rights with acre in fruit trees balance crops or 
truck farming. Price $5100. Terms. Route 1, 196Y, 
Hemet, Calif. 
THE GREAT NORTHERN 
Agricultural empire where rents, prices and operating 
costs are low, in Minnesota, Nerth Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, W ashington and Oregon. Write for Free Book. 
E. leedy, Dept 828, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
GOOD FARM AVAILABLE. Washington, Minnesota, 
Idaho, western Montana, Oregon Dependable crops, 
favorable climate. 





~ RAILWAY serves an 


Write for impartial advice, literature 
ond list of typical bargains. lnc Ki state 

J. Haw, 40, Northern Pacific Ry., St ‘Paul, Minn. 
COVE RN MENT LAND Ten Cents Acre up. Informa- 


tion all states, 25 cents 
National Tax Service, 6 Majestic Building, | Detroit. 


WANT TO HEAR from owner of property ‘tor sale or 


trade. Details free. 
Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


— till atti atl 
YOU ARE NOW LIVING SHORT STORIES that 
Magazines and Motion Picture Producers might pay big 
jaggy 4 for. Learn to put them in — for sale by writing 
or free booklet “Your Story on Parade.” Schutt- 
Krasna School, Dept. 102-A, 5504 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood, California. 
HOUSE PAINT—White and colors. 
gallon, $4.75, 5 gallons. While supply lasts. 
this advertisement. Froeaas shipment. 

Paint Exchange, 1322D Grand, Kansas City, Mo 

BLIZZARD ENSILAGE CUTTER—HAY CHOPPER. 
Color Catalog illustrates, describes fifteen features— 
several exclusive. Blizzard Mfg. Co., Box J, Canton, O. 


KENTUCKY'S t mild 























Good quality, 98¢ 
Order from 











SPECIAL—Guaranteed_ Best mild 
Smoking or red ‘rer 12 pounds $1.00. Recipe, flavor- 
ing, box Plugs F Valley Farms, Murray, Ky. 





descriptions 25¢ 


SETTERS AND POINTE RS Fox, Coon and Rabbit 
hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalog 10 cents 
Blue Grass Farm pee Berry, Kentucky 


FARMERS ELECTRIC FLY and insect killers for 
dairy barns, homes. Farmer's Electric Fence Chargers 
Agents wanted Gardenhour Mfg., Waynesboro, Pa 












PROFIT 

aren NEW HAMPSHIRES 

Direct from the breeding source. Chicks 

with vitality to live well and grow fast 

during hot weather. 30-day Guarantee. 

Sexed and Cross Rock chicks available. 
Write for FREE catalog 


Soe FARMS 


WALPOLE, N.H BOx : 


X commervnen 








- CROSSBRED HYBRIDS 
=, Xp Reed the FACT Hyg 


CHICKS Es 1 100 
ic Tells All. postcard today. MAL ES 

SUPERIOR HATCHERY Ey fag 
Box 1007-H WINDSOR, MO. uP 100 










CHICKS*30 DaysTrial 


guarantes. Money refunded on any chicks 
not true to breed. No need to take chances. 
You get 30 days to ..ake sure ch cks are as 
represented. Male or pullet_ chicks furnished. 
Low prices Ali varieties. Mo, proved Buying ” ig discount 


gal orders. Chick Manual FRE 
MISSOUR! STATE HATCHERY, Box 806. SUTLER, MO. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COBURN CONTROLLERS guaranteed Sve zease by 
oldest established company. Complete line Wisconsin 
approved. Thousands used by leading farmera Write 
for free colorful, illustrated catalog explaining why 
Coburn is chea t to own. Coburn One-Wire Fence 
Company, 2789C Main, Whitewater, W Wisconsin, 


VENTILATED), safe storage for corn, grain and cho 
hay. Se ientifically built by World's largest and opped 
manufacturer of ail metal farm buildings. Free advisory 
service. Write—The Martin Steel Products Corp., 
nae 4, Mansfield, Ohio. 

EDISON LIFETIME STORAGE BATTERIES for 
Light Power. Eliminates common acid battery diseases 
Long guarantee All kinds rebuilt generating plants, 
motors, etc. Free literature 
G. Hawley Smith Company, Croton Falls, New York 

















PORTABLE SILOS as low as $19.50 complete. Build 
and fill in one day. Any capacity 12 to 200 tons. Ideal 
for farms without silos, and for surplus crops. Write 


today for booklet 
Sisalkraft Co., 207-Y, Wacker Drive, Chicago 
OUTSTANDING ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT 
—-Super Electric Fence Precision built. Synchronized 
Simple, Efficient. Slashes costs. Fully 
Free booklet. Distributors, 
*-2500 Wabash, Chicago 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’'—A book 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no 
obligation ag address Beery School of Horseman- 
ship, Dept. 225, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
M. M. EARNED $267, three weeks, raising mushrooms 
in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed paree pS Suilt- 
able. We buy crops. Book free. United, Ancoln 
Ave., Dept 99, Chicago 
APPROVED ELECTRO-FENCES are used on Thou- 
sands of Farms. Five Year Guarantee. Lower Prices 
Write for Free — Booklet and Dealer Informa- 
tion. Electro-Fence, Payette, Idaho 
“LIBERTY GRAIN BLOWER, unequalled for load- 
ing cars and granaries. Truck, tractor and universal 
ty pes. 


Electro-Breaker 
guaranteed 30-day trial 
Dealers wanted. Super Fence, AC 








Also, steel granaries and Basin Tillers. 
Link Company, Fargo, N.D 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES for Light-Power. 
Fifteen Years Life Fully Guaranteed. Low Prices. Com- 
plete lighting plants. Free literature. ‘‘See-Jay"’ Com- 
pany, 84 Sterling Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 
LATEST IMPROVED BATTERY electric fencer, $i2 
and $16 list. Guaranteed. Efficient. Simple. Completely 
»ortable in weatherproof case. Dealers—-Agents W anted..- 
teid Electric Mfg. Co., 543-AG N. Cicero Ave., C “hicago. 
GOLD $35.00 OUNCE—Ship old gold teeth, crowns, 
jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 
1500-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
“INVENTORS GUIDE” 100 mechanical movements. 
‘Record of Invention” free; advises on patenting, selling 


inventions 
Frank Ladermann, Tribune Bladg., New York 





























BIG SAVINGS WITH ELECTRIC COWBOY. Engi- 
neered right. Safe, Guaranteed. Approved by Wiscon- 
sin Industrial Commission. Get Circular No. 17. Agents 
wanted. Electric Cowboy, il 2N Tripp Ave., Chicago. 





INVENTORS:—have you a sound, practical invention 
for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered 
Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 83, Washington, 
D.C. 


TRADE IN YOUR OLD WASHING MACHINE 
Wringer Rolls for New Goodyear Rolls, Prompt Service, 
Save Woney Write Dura-Roli A, Marion, Ind 
STAMP COLLECTORS—lIntroductory Offering—103 
different stamps including searce Bi-colored Diamond 
and Triangular shaped Commemoratives—l0c. Ap- 


provals 
Friendly Filatelists, Box 4428F, Philadelphia, | Penn. 


Hear from parties interested gold or silver 
Bergman's Instrument 








WANTED 
ores, buried or hidden treasures. 
$5.00. Particulars free 
Henry Bergman, Box 7 70-X, Springfield, Missouri 
WEDDING STATIONE el very beautiful and low in 
price. Send for —- ples toda 

Modern Art 09 Lake Gtreet, Melrose Park, Il! 
KILLERS which slectocnts files automatically, cheaply. 
Brooders, Electric Poultry Supplies. Write for catalog. 
Lyon TT Co., Dept. FIW. re Diego, Cali 
r pairs $1. 
Money back guarantee. 
t 























F-J, Lexington, N.C 


aA 

postpaid. Slightly + 
Ha 

at tremendous 


orien. 
ys aa de 





NE AND » ) A 
savings— Write for py 1939 Catalog. 
Central Tractor Wrecking Co., Boone, lowa 
PATENTS SECCRED. Low Cost. measonable terms 
Book and advice free. L. F. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, Washington, D.C 
WANTED —Authors’ manuscripts of all kinds for imme- 
diate marketing. Mail manuscripts to 
Revel Syndicate, 73 West 44, New York 
MAKE ELECTRIC FENCER from old automobile coil. 
Complete plans 10c. No extras to buy. LeJay Manu- 
facturing, 903 LeJay Building, Minneapolis, Minn 
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(CanYou Equal & 
This Home for 


795 


on Your ‘New tlome.. 


Don't pay several hundred dollars more than necessary 
when you build a home! Buy it direct from our mill at 
our low factory price. We ship you the materials 
lumber cut-to-fit, ready to erect. Paint, glass, hardware, 


nails, a all included in the price—no extra charges 
We the freight. Plans furnished—also complete 
buildin —4 instructions. No wonder our customers write us 


that we saved them 30% to 40%, compared with build- 
ers’ prices. Easy terms—monthly payments 


Handsome Big F R E E 


CATALOGUE 
homes in colors at 


Pictures wonderful 
money-saving prices Designs to suit 
everyone. Write for your catalogue today 
LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 3898, Bay City, Michigan 


FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered 
real embarrassment because their plates 
dropped, slipped or wabbled at just the wrong 
time. Do not live in fear of this happening to 
you. Just sprinkle a littl FASTEETH, the 
alkaline (non-acid) denture powder on your 
plate. It’s a real aid to thousands in holding y 
such plates more firmly in place so that they 
feel more comfortable. FASTEETH checks 
bad “‘plate odor’’ (denture breath), because it’s 
alkaline. Get FASTEETH at any drug stor« 
When Gums Shrink, Plates Loosen-See Your Dentist 


AR? ; PERSONA 
-’ CHRISTMAS CARD 


Newest Novelty. Season’s fastest seller. 
Assortment of 21 Christmas Cards with send- 



































er’s INITIAL in Metallic Gold and Silver Seals. 
Also namee« 


Be Retails $1. Costs 50c. Extra Bonus. 

- imprinted Greetings, SO for $1. Many other assts. 
on Big earnings full or spare time. Write for Samples. 
ARTISTIC CARD CO,, 822 Way St., Elmira, N. Y. 





EDUCATIONAL 


UNCLE SAM." Start $1260-$2100 year 
Dependable. Men—women. Get ready now. Try next 
examinations. Common education usually sufficient 
List jobs, particulars =e how to qualify and sample 
tests—Free. Write toda 

Franklin Institute, Dept. P20, Rochester, N. Y 
MEN WANTED—Auto-Diesel Mechanics. We pay 
your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
an expert mechanic am a you get a good job. The 
cost to you is small ree booklet write Nashville 
Auto-Diesel School, ‘Dee 280, Nashville, Tenn 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and Educa- 
tional Books sold or rented. Inexpensive. Money-back 
uarantee. Write for Free Catalog listing 4000 bargains 
Courses bought.) Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Alabama 
AVIATION APPRENTICES—Training for entering 
Aviation as Apprentices—Write immediately enclosing 


WORK FOR * 




















stamp—Mechanix Universal Aviation Service, Wayne 
County Airport, Dept. V21, ett _ Mich. 

FOREST JOBS available $125-$175 month. Steady 
Cabin. Hunt, trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write 


Rayson-Service, B-43, Denver, Colorado 


MAKE UP TO $25-835 WEEK as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-8, Chicago, Illinois. 


SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


BURPEE’'S CROCUS, le each! Choice Bulbs, guaran- 
teed to bloom. Mixed colors—blue, purple, yellow, white, 
striped. All Plant this fall 
order now! urpee’s Bulb Book free 
W. Atiee Burpee Co., 154 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia. 
FIVE VARIETIES RE D-TONED IRISES thirty cents 
stamps. Thirty varieties colorful Irises one dollar. Plants 
labeled and pene, ‘Iris News" free. 

. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 
RECLEANE D ALFALFA SE ED, $9.90, 
Grimm Alfalfa $10.90; Sweet Clover $3.90. All 60-lb. 
bushel, track Concordia, Kansas. Return Seed if not 
satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


SMALL STOCK MAGAZINE—America’s leading maga- 
zine devoted to commercial and fancy rabbit industry 
Introductory, year 50c; sample 10c. 

Dept. B, Lamoni, 


2000 FERRETS. Get a ferret. Clear your place of rats. 
Chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care and 
working. Free 

Levi Farnsworth, 











ou want at this low rate. 











HARDY 








Iowa 





Route 1-B, New London, Ohio 


LABRADOR MINK. For real profit raise the best. 12 
ears selective breeding. Special price on kits until 
ptember 15. Beaver Lake Fur Ranch, Fifield, Wis 
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Harnessing the Energy —DimcuurRrcH— 


‘The invention of the age, old boy. The 
TVA won't be in it.” 

Buncwit—“As how?” 

DimcuurcH—"I utilize the power gen- 


| 


erated by people turning the roller towel 
| to find a cleaner spot.” 


Profitable If Not Pleasant—Bitt—“l! 
can’t see why you’re always playing 


pinochle with that guy Boggs. He’s such 


a bad loser.” 


Witt—"That’s very true, but I'd rather 
play with a bad loser than any kind of a 
winner. 

Now He Knows—Mapcr—I just wrote 


to George that I didn’t mean what I said 


in my last letter.” 
Marce—"What was that?” 
Mapci “IT couldn’t remember, except 


that I didn’t mean what I said in the one 


before.” 


Editor Leaves Town 


fur laces, draped over shimmering sinks 


are espet ial favorites.” 


| Plumbers Will Love This 

| From Chicago Daily News: 

| “In fashion marts this season, lovely 
9 fog sey pastel linens bordered in 


Stilling the 
From Mason (Calij.) Times: 

“Mr. Clem Patrick and Mrs. William 
A. Denker were whooping it up in Holly- 
recent week-end.” 

make 
week’s edition. 


Tempest 


wood over the 


“We wish to 


rections in last 


cor- 


Clem 


a couple of 


Mr. 
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TOURIST 
HOME | 
Nasiaigial 





—— 


“Well, ’'m sorry, I can sleep you, but I 
can’t eat you.” 


Patrick and Mr. William A. Denker 
were in Hollywood over the recent week- 
end, not Mr. Patrick and Mrs. Denker. 
And they were not whooping it up, that 
was just our way of putting it. They were 


there on business.” 


An Audible Bounce 


From Payson (Tenn.) Bee: 

“An audition in the family of Mr. 
and Mrs. Victor Ellis occurred Sunday 
night. a 9-pound bouncing boy.” 

Wages of Sin 
From Farrow (Wash.\ Messenger: 

“The Ladies of the Helping Hand 

Society will serve refreshments in the 


church all day for the 
Regular lunch- 
m., Zoe? 


basement of the 
Religious Conference. 
eons 11 a. m. till 1 p. 
5 till 7 p. m., 35¢.” 


sinners 


Care to be Gypped by a Good Gypist? 
From Los Angeles Examiner: 


Wanted—College _ girl; 


good gypist. 


“Situation 
cook, drive car, keep books, 
Call eves. RAndall 5-6642.” 


“I want to complain to the management! That seal 
up there threw this fish over to me!” 
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There was 
edge of 


again to its wide upper half. 
a belt of and along the 
brush at she was dragging a 


weeds, 
its far 
bundle of branches from a rope. 


side 


flaming 


By the time the road let him out into 
the weed belt she had completed her 
crossing. He saw her halt and get down 
from her saddle, and she was standing 
like that against the heaving side of her 


winded chestnut pony when he drew his 
own horse to a stop. 
\s he stepped down and turned toward 


her, her head lifted; startled disbelief 
filled her eyes. 

“Clint!” She paused, and said again, 
Clint! How did you get here!” 

Ile couldn't speak: something was too 
tight inside of him. All the desperate 


fear that had goaded him toward this girl, 
choked back now. Another 
step carried him to her, his arms reach- 
stiffened in them and shook 


any words 


ing. But she 


her head. 

“No, Clint. No. I understand. Is Mary 
all right?” 

He found his voice then, strongly. “Yes. 
thanks to you! How did you know this 








WANTED AT ONCE! 


More City and Rural Dealers 


Start your own business with our capital. It pays 
better than most occupations. Buy everything at 
wholesale ell at retail. Be your own boss. Make 
all the profits on everything you sell. We supply 


Sample Cases, 
Methods, 


everything—Products, Auto-Bodies, 
Advertising Matter, Sales and Service 
etc. 15 Factories and Service Branches. Prompt 
shipments. Lowest freight and express rates. Su- 
perior Rawleigh Quality, old established demand, 
lowest prices, guarantee of satisfaction or no sale, 
makes easy sales. 200 necessities for home and 
farm, all guaranteed the best values. Rawleigh’s 
Superior Sales and Service Methods secure most 
business everywhere. Over 41 million Products sold 
last year. If you are willing to work steady every 
day for good pay, write for complete information 
how to start your own business with our capital. 


W. T. Rawleigh Co., Dept 4-36-FJN Freeport, Ill. 


ls Romance 


Many shattered romances may 
be traced back to ugly skin 
blemishes. Why tolerate itchy 
pimples, eczema, angry red 
blotches or other irritations re- 
sulting from external causes 
without seeking quick relief 
from soothing PETERSON’S 
OINTMENT. 35c all druggists, 
(50c inCanada). Money backif one application does 
not delight you. Wonderful, too, for tired itchy feet 


and cracks between toes. For FREE 
SAMPLE write Peterson Ointment 
“o., Dept. KB-16, Buffalo, New York. ‘a. 


Make up to $35 in a week. Show beau- 
tiful Christmas Cards with sender’s 
name, 50 for $1. Choice of 16 designs, 
Also “‘America’s Favorite” 21-car 
Christmas Assortment for $1. You 
make 50c. Nine other Assor of 
Christmas Cards, Gift Weems 
Everyday Cards. Fast 
samples — write Mention if al also inter- 
ested in selling fine DeLaxe Personal Cards. 


Wetmore & Sugden, Inc., Dept. 298 
743 Mentos Aten, Rochester: WY, UlAmRaa 
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FARMER’S 


WIEE 


ranger’s fire-fighting trick?” 


She looked up at him. Quietly, she 
said, “I went to school to a ranger once, 


for two years.” 
He tightened his arms around her, sud- 


denly and hard. “You did. And school 
isn’t out!” 

This time she held back only an in- 
stant, and when she let go it was as if all 
the strength went out of her body. Against 
him, she said, brokenly, “Clint, I’ve 
learned so much in these few hours. I 
know what it’s like to be on thei side.’ 

Northward, the fire she had _ started 


swept like a red river bank full between 


the walls of rock. While to the south the 
other blaze was coming on swiftly. And 
there was life swarming through the 
brush toward them. 


Lebec’s white-topped wagon came first, 
following the cleared ribbon of roadway 
out into the blackened area. Then came 
the gray, bleating mass of sheep. 

He held her close a little longer. “We'd 
Letter get into our saddles.” he said. 

Mounted, they could only drift with the 
surge of woolly bodies pouring around 


their horses’ legs. He kept watch back- 
ward until he could see the figures of 
Lebec’s men and dogs. Endlessly the 


sheep came on, spreading into the safety 
burned ground. 

was a moment he waited for, and 
he took Caroline’s arm. 


ot the 

There 
seeing it was near, 
“Watch!” 

With one last mighty 
leezped high. and then they seemed to be 
cut off at their base with a knife. Nothing 

left to burn. They vanished upward 
Smoke rolled past and 
John Lane crowded for- 


roar the flames 


air. was 


Behind 


in the 
gone. 
ward with his crew. 

’ 
CLINT’s shout brought 
all the old man could 
was his girl. His rough hand 


“Thank God.” he 


them and 


see, at first, 


over, 


gripped her shoulder. 
said, “i 

Any show of emotion was a rare thing 
and watching it, Clint knew 
what agony the man had felt. Then as if 
to justify it, Lane turned to him, his voice 


t's you!” 


in John Lane. 


eruff and blunt. “It isn’t worth a night 
like this. Nothing is. I'm through. Maybe 
we can run the country your way, maybe 
we cant. I’m going to give it a try. 
Where’s Pete Lebec?” 

“Over there,” Clint said, and pointed 


out the wagon. He held his own horse 
back when John Lane headed his crew in 
that direction. Caroline waited at his side. 


A strange hush had settled over the 
blackness of Long Meadow. For many 


years to he knew, there would be 
this scar upon the range. A good thing, 
perhaps. A reminder to sheepmen and 
cattlemen alike. 

He felt Caroline’s hand take his arm, 
pulling him toward her. She lifted her 


come, 


face to him, gravely. “You know.” she 
said, “you haven't kissed me for seven 


months.” 


The End 
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Oi 
AS MIXED FEED 


Insure profits now for this year and next. 
Get a Letz and turn your roughage into high 
quality mixed feed that will bring extra profits 
on all stock. Make this year’s crop insure a 
plentiful supply of low cost feed next season. 
Save winter work. New low priced models. 
Big Capacity With Any Baby Tractor 
Chop and blow roughage direct to indoor or out- 
door storage—save hauling hay or fodder. Feed 
with a scoop shovel. Letz is only feed mill that 
Separates and Saves Beans, Corn and Grain 

Letz construction is engineered to help you make 
money—save work, power, feed, space and pre- 
pare feeds with distinctive storing, feeding, curing 
quality. Stores hybrid fodder. Save half your hay. 
Send for Catalog and Feed Preparing Book 


. # E ' y. SINCE 1884 


America’s Leading 


gS? Feed Mill 
MAIL THIS COUPON 
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S THE LETZ MFG. CO. © le Mig, B 
gp 845 North St. Crown Point, Ind. a 
® Send Letz Catalog and Feed Preparing Book : 
| 

: Pit... .ssvvbesesnssncenanseaneeeetnn : 
: DE. onc ccc cesnekenenseacenseeeqeeet : 

I fred 

: Cows ___Steers ___Sheep ___Hogs ._..HP ° 
gs C Yes, interested in demonstration. +. 
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Frick—Ann Arbor Pick- 
up Balers gather from the 
field or windrow and bale, 
up to 30 tons of hay or 
more in twelve hours and at 
low cost. Their sturdy con- 
struction, economical op- 
eration and large capacity 
have won world- 
wide acceptance. 
Ask for your 
- copy of “ Mak- 
ing Hay without a Pitch- 
fork,’’ today. 


















METAL 


EDWARDS 00°: 


Look better, last longer, 
costiess. Protection from 
a fire, lightning, wind and 
: ‘weather. Send roof measure- 
ments today for money-saving 
nrice, freicht paid. Ask for Catalog 94-F. 

THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


801-851 BUTLER ST. Ci CINNATi, OHIO 
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The Way to Stop Spending 


depression. Six years has been long enough to 
prove what common sense told at the start. It 
hasn't worked. 

Now we are told that we haven't spent enough. By 
borrowing more to spend more, we can fix things up. 
Even though the legal debt limit of 45 billions is reached, 
resort to a trick device is proposed so that borrowing and 
spending can go on. 

Common sense still says that it won't work. 

Plain farm common sense also shouts that government 
should do what a farm family would do—stop getting in 
deeper, and start to working out. 

Of course, a farmer swamped with debt can go bank- 
rupt, or just give up what he has left and leave his 
creditors holding the bag. Then he can maybe start over. 

If his affairs are large enough, a trustee or receiver 
will be appointed. The trustee will then tell him what he 
can or cannot do with his money and property. Please 
note that point for a moment. 

A government can't go bankrupt. Once desper- 
ately overwhelmed by debt, it can repudiate its obliga- 
tions, and in the past that is what governments have 
often done. 

But a government has another card up its sleeve—it 
can resort to inflation, which is 
something like passing a lot of bad 
checks, except that the bad money 
has to be accepted and used. That 
has often happened. The debts of 
a government can be paid that 1400 
way. So are all other debts at the 
same time. Your insurance policy 
may mature and buy you a straw 
hat, as actually happened in Ger- 


Sevres was started in 1933 as a scheme to end 


le00O> 


many. Your savings—everybody’s 1000 
savings—become virtually worth- : 
less. Inflation is a fine way to a 


ruin a country. 
Then, the inevitable happens. A 


trustee, a receiver, takes charge. = 6} 
There is one difference, as in Italy, 
in Russia and in Germany. He is al 


not appointed—he appoints him- 
self. He not only tells every person, 
every family, under the govern- 























ment what to do with their property | 
and any valuables left, but what aa 
to work at, what they can say, when ioe ice 
and where they can meet, how they 
can worship. Personal liberty dis- 
appears. They call him a dictator. 
We don't want a dictator here, 
but unchecked spending, including 
the new trick “investment” spend- 


—Shaded lines, 


INTEREST ON THE DEBT 
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te 


Interest payments by fiscal years ending 
June 30—Black lines, interest actually 
paid and estimated for 1940 and 1941 
interest calculated at 
the rate actually paid in 1930—31— 
Public debt estimated June 30, 1940, 
$43,000.000.000. 








ing, is bringing the possibility nearer every day. 

We have GOT TO STOP SPENDING. Can we do it? 

Some say we can't. 

They say politicians in power won't stop. They say 
people who profit from spending want it to go on, be- 
cause they don't get the bills the first of the month, or 
think some one else will pay. They say your town business 
men who may talk against spending in general also wire 
their senators to get them a PWA school or bridge. 
Asking for improvements they do not need, for fear some 
other town will get the money if yours does not. 

That's why some people think the spending can not be 
stopped—the spending of more and more money bor- 
rowed from the future, money that in hard-earned 
cash or in general ruin must be paid. 

We don't know whether spending will be stopped. 
We believe it can be. We believe the determined 
voices of farmers can do more than anyone else to stop it. 

If you had a spendthrift son in your family, a waster, 
what would you do? You know what you would do. 

Well, the federal government, and many local units, 
are spendthrift sons. Bills against you and your children 
are being run up ata tremendous rate. Bills that must be 
paid. Bills plus interest that already you are paying 
every time you buy a car, a pair of siockings, or almost 
anything else — because federal 
taxes are hidden in every single 
- . thing we buy. 

7 So it's time to tell the town folks, 
the Chamber of Commerce and the 
businessmen that they are to stop 

RAG charging any more improvements 

ae against you. It's time to tell your 
Raul public officials how you feel. Par- 
Ate ticularly, it’s time to tell your con- 
od gressmen and senators that if they 
Ma want your votes next year, they 
had better be able to prove to you 
that they have voted to stop the 
borrow-and-spend fraud, in what- 
ever form. 
There is the old story of a cynical 
member of congress, who said he 
stayed in Washington by voting 
against every tax and in favor of 
every appropriation. It's time to 
be rid of his kind, and to make it 












































possible for an anti-spender to 
stay in Congress. 

The way to put the nation back 
on its feet is the farmer's way. 
We want no repudiation, no infla- 
tion, no bankruptcy, no dictator. 

Spending can and must be 
stopped. 
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GAS RANGES 


ELECTRIC RANGES 


COAL 
ano 
wooo 
HEATERS 


FACTORY PRICES* 


Coal and Wood Coal and Wood 
Ranges from 54g Heaters from 539® 


-—. 5" ee 
m_ per 599” Furnaces from 579* 


Combination Gas, Coal 
and Wood Ranges from*90™ 
*Prices at the Factory 


You're tired of old style stoves—you de- 
mand change—you seek new beauty, new 
elegance, smart streamlined design and 
every last-minute accessory and feature. 
You’re through with yesterday you're 
ready for tomorrow. And so is Kalamazoo 
with advanced 1940 models. 


Mail Coupon—A thousand thrills await 
you in this new FREE colorful Kalamazoo 
Catalog of Factory Prices, just off the press. 
It's America’s stove style show and price 
guide. It’s all that’s newest and best in 
Ranges, Heaters and Furnaces. 


Over 170 Styles and Sizes—Gloriousnew 
Electric Ranges, trim new Gas Ranges, smart 
new Combination Gas, Coal and Wood 
Ranges, modern Coal and Wood Ranges, 
handsome new Oil Heaters, Coal and Wood 
Heaters, and sensational new Furnaces. 


‘A Kalamazoo 
taeee Direct to You’ 











COAL AND WOOD RANGE 


A Bookful of Modern Miracles — Mail 
Coupon now. You'll find new excitement in 
cooking—-new ideas for your home. You'll 
find dazzling new surprises in minute mind- 
ers, condiment sets, clocks, lights, porce- 
lain enameled ovens and new type door han- 
dles. You'll find new ways to prepare better 
foods with the “oven that floats in flame.” 


Factory Prices— Easiest Terms —You 
won't believe your eyes when you see these 
Factory Prices. You'll say “It just isn’t pos 
sible.”’ But it is. That’s because we sell direct 
from factory to you. No in-between profits. 
You'll marvel at the easy terms, too-—as 
little as 14¢ a day. 30 days trial. 24 hour 
shipments. Factory Guarantee. 

Mail Coupon. Get this beautiful New 
Catalog—the greatest in our 40 year history. 
Save the way 1,400,000 Satisfied Users have 
saved—at FACTORY PRICES. 


Over 250 Display Stores in 14 States. 
Send for address of Factory Store 
nearest you. 






Mail coupon 
today for your 


NEW FREE CATALOG 
acelin 


Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co., Mfrs. 
1ORochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Dear Sirs. Send FREE FACTORY CATALOG 
Check articles in which you are interested: 
Combination Gas, Coal and Wood Ranges 
Coal and Wood Ranges O Gas Ranges 
Electric Ranges Coal and Wood Heaters 
} Oil Heaters ] Oil Ranges O Furnaces 





é ] 


Name 
(Print name plainly) 


Address 


City State 





@ WITNESSED STATEMENT SERIES: 


Eagle tyé 


FOR TOBACCO QUALITY 


“Tobacco crops of the last few years have been 
the finest ever, and Luckies buy the choicer 
grades each year. I've smoked them since 1919,” 
says Arthur Noell, independent buyer. Most inde- 
pendent tobacco experts smoke Luckies. Gupte 1, fio Annies hte Geue 


(/CaReETTES 


HAVE YOU TRIED A LUCKY LATELY? Luckies are reer 


better than ever because new methods developed by the 

United States Government have helped farmers grow finer, 

lighter tobacco in the past several years. As independent 

tobacco experts— buyers, auctioneers and warehousemen . 

point out, Luckies have always bought the Cream of the Crop. “~~ Easy on Your 

Aged from 2 to 4 years, these finer tobaccosare in Luckies “gme-gy ' 

today. Try them for a week. Then you'll know why sworn rec- . <_ Because 15 70, m, 
ords show that among these independent tobacco experts... | yi? 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 to 1 “Sa 


Wave you Tied a hacky laltly ” 





